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BUDDM'IST CATECHISM. 


INTRODUCTION. 

t. Of what religion (') are you ? 

• Of the Buddhist s^igion. * 

2 . What is a Buddhist f 

« 

One Wivo reveres the Buddha as the dispenser 
of spiritual light, the su|(Treme guide and teachei^ 
of all Hying beings; who believe^ his doctripe, 
observes its jrecapts^nd has given public and 
solemn testimony to this, by repeating what is 
called the " Refuge ” foTmula. 

3. What dre-tlie words of the formula^ or declara- 

• turn so called f 
They are «s follows: 

r .take my refuge in the miaana. 

1 take my refuge in the doctrine (Dhafnma). 
I take my refuge in the Brotherhood of the 
. Elect (Sangha). 

4. Wiiat is solemn repetition of this formula 

meant to express I . 

Hejvho'.utters the formula, publicly affirms by 
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so doing that he henceforth considtfrs the Buddha 
his master and guide, acknowledges the sacred 
doctrine to be the foundation and essence of all 
truth and. righteousness, and dedares the Brother-* 
hood of the Elect to be the true and faithful fol¬ 
lowers, teacherS, and interpreters of this doctrine. 

5 . Is tkis’formulfi ohli^apryj>n <??/ Buddhists f 
On ^11 without fcxception, whether they belong 
to the Buddhist laity of to, the Brotherhood of the 
Elect, who have eihljraced *the. fife of a Bhikshu. 
He aldne who has,repeated the formula of Refuge, 
before a congregation or its representatives, is really 
a member of |he Buddhist community. * 

•6. Hbw^ should this Holy 'Jyiad {threefold Safe¬ 
guard), which the Buddhist professes 'to he his 
refuge, he called ? • 

■ The three guiding stars. For*as the stars of 
hiiaven guide the lonely mariners across'the dark 
and tempestuous sea, so they guide him, who tru^s 
in them, across the de%;rt ocean of ignorance, 
passion and worldly desire, into the hkven of eternal 
p^ace (Nir^na). Therefo(e the Bu'ddhist, full of 
trust, of gratitude and veneration, looks up to the^ 
three guiding stare, fervently repeatirfg: 

Reverence fb the Ble&ed Ohe, who has 
overcome the world, the self-enlightened 
supreme Buddha. 

Revwence to the hbly, pure, ai^|[^saving doi;- 
trine. 

Reverence to the^rqtherhood ol" the Elect. 
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7. Who is the Buddha f 

The Founder of the kingdom of righteousness 
and truth, the Self-enlightened Bfes^ed One, per¬ 
fect in holiness, vfrisd^, and mercy. 

* <1 

8 . Is the Buddft& a God, who has revealett himself 

to mankind? 

No. 

• 

9. Or ’One sent l^jGo^ to come iiTto the worlct to 
• bring Mlvation ? 

No. 

10. ThendtCmWas a man ? 

m Yes ; but a man far Superior to ordirftuy men, One 
of a series ^f self-enlightened sublime Buddhas, 
who appear ^t lohg^ intervals ia the world, and are 
morally and spiritually so superior to erring^suifer- 
ing mankind, that to the childlike conceptions of the 
multitude they appear a% Gods or Mes^ahs. 

11. A Bu^ha a proper name f % 

No; Buddha meaps h mental state or con¬ 
dition. 
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12. V(hat is the meaning of the word Buddha ? 

It meaiis the Enlightened; it ‘isignifies a man 
who, by his own exertions, has attained supreme 
knowledge and moral perfection. 

^ e 

13 - What was. the Buddha's real name ? * 

At his birth the name of Siddjvairtha was given 
him. His family name was, Gotama. 

14. WJu) were his partis f ' 

King Suddhod^uia and 'Queen' Maya. 

1 5. What people <lid King Suddhodana reign over ? 
He reigndti over the Indian tribe of the Sakyas.(^) 

16. When w'as Prime Sidd^artha bom ? • 

t He ^as borh on a Friday, ih the year 623 before 

the European era. 

^17. Was his lofty destinf in any wey foretold? 

^Yes ; it wgs foretold by the Brahmans, who 
were {he prie.sts and astrol?geiLS< at King Suddho- 
dana’s court 

18. What were their predictions ? 

If Prince Siddhartha continues fn*th^ world he 
will become a mighty monarch, a king of kings*, 
bul if he renounce%the world to lead a contempla¬ 
tive life, he will beeome a supiKme Baddha« * 

i ■ 

19. Was this the only prediction concerning Prince 
Siddharthds future ? 

'No ; the holy recluse ^aladevala(l) camcf down 
frdhi the wilds of the Himala)^ prostrated lumself 
before the child, and sai^ : Verily this child will 
become a supreme Buddha, and will show mm the 
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way to perfection and salvation.’* And he vi;ept to 

. think that he should not himself live to see the 

* 

day. 

20. Was King Suddhodana gldd tojiear'this pre- 
*diction ? ^ 


No; on the ^contrary, he trie*d by all possible 
means to ■prevent its cpmipg to pass; his utmost 
desire was that Prince SiddhartHa should- becoipe 


a mighty monarch 




21. By what means did he tiy to gain Ids e^ject f 
He kept out of the prince’s sight everything that 
might have given him an idea of human suffering 
£^nd death. He sjurrpunded fu'm with every enjoy¬ 
ment and royal luxury. Meantime the best masters ^ 
had to instruct him in all arts and sciences and 
princely accomplishment^. When Prince Sidd- 
hartha was grbwn up his father gave him three* 
palaces,' One for each of the Indian* seasons—the 
h^t, the cdld, jind the rainy season. These p&laces 
were fitted up with ever^ imaginable^ luxury, and 
surrounded v/ith beautiful gardens and groves, 
where grottoes, fountains, lakes, all loyyly with the 
Ibtus, and beds of fragrant flowers lent enchant¬ 
ment to the^cent;, In this d^ightiul abode the 
prince passed hjs yoftng life, but*he was not allowed 
to go beyond the boundaries, and all poor si£k and 
aged people were strictly forbidden entrance. 

92 . Did Prince Siddhqnrtha live quite bf himself in 
these palaces and gare^ns f ^ 

No. A great number pf young nobles were in 
attendancd- on him, and when he was sixteen his 
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father ^ave him to wife Princess Yasodhara, the 
daughter of King Suprabuddha. 'Many beautiful 
maidens, too, trained in th6 arts of music and 
dancing,'were al\vays in waiting for his amuse¬ 
ment. ' 

' ? 3. How could t/th idea of leaving the world occur 
to the princ^ amicUt all these delights f 
Durijig his drives fie saw four most impressive 
sights which enlighten^ Kim as to the real nature 
of human life. 

24. What were these sights ^ 

A decrepit old man, broken down by infirmity^; 
a sick man, covered with sores ; a decaying body 
and a^venerable hermit. * 

' ^ O 

What impressions did these visions make on 
Prince Siddkartha ^ 

‘ They moved him to the heart’s core, and showed, 
hifti the utter Vanity and nothingness of hfc. Its 
deceptive, transitory pleasures,'’to bet followed bjv 
old age, sickpess and depth, had no longer any 
attraction for him. Henceforth he 'discarded all 
aniusements^. and he came |o the cchivlction that 
life is not a g^ft to be desired, but rather an evil 
to be avoided, and that it is unwoithy of our 
higher nature to se€k for sensi&l enjoymentt All 
his efforts were now directed towards the attain- 
ment of a higher aim.(*) 

26.' What'^tvas that atm f 
To find out the cause of suffering, of deatK, and 
of birth-renewal, (*) and tp discover the means of 
overcoming it. In imitation of the ’venerable 
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recluse he had met, he resolved to retire fro^ the 
•world into the wilderness. 

2 Was it a great^ tnal for him to carry out this 
resoluiion ? 

Yes ; for he had to give up all tha,t is generally 
the most prized by men: royalty, riches, power 
honour, delights,'and even the egmpanionship of 
his°beloved wife and his infant son Rahula.. 

28. Did not his fatlier and Jtis wife try to dissuade 
him from this purpose ? ^ 

He kept them in ignorance of his designs and 
went away secretly, for fear the entreaties of his 
aged father and the tears of his wife might make 
him swerve from His f<ftolve. C’) 

t* 

29, ’How did he effect his escape ? ^ 

One night, when everybody was asleep, he softly 

got up, took a ’’last parting look at his wife and 
• child, woke up his attendant Channa^’ ordered hiih 
to,,saddle his favourite horse Kanthaka, and'^rode 
away. The sentry at the, gate did noj notice him, 
and he hastened off in the darkness as fast as his 
horse could* cstiny him. . 

3?). How old was Prince Siddhartha when he 
retired into the jungle f . ^ 

He \^as in^is twenty-ninth year. 

31-.* Where did he first go to f 

To the river Anoma.. There he cut off his 
beautiful lo&g hair with his sword, and gave in 
charge to the faithful Chanpa his arms, his jewelk, 
and his horse, to take them back to Kapilavasthu 
and tq tell 'the king and the princess what had 
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become of him. After Channa’s (departure, Sidd- 
hartha pasled seven days near the banks of the 
river Anoma, lost in deep meditation, and rejoicing 
to have taken the (first and all-important step in 
the attainment'^of knowledge, and to have cast off- 
‘ the shackles o£ a worldly life. He then exchanged 
clothes with a passing, beggar,. a^d proceeded to 
Rajagriha, th6 capital <of the kingdom of Magadha. 

32. ‘ Wky did he go thc^-e f 
t ' There were two lirahnians .living there, Alara 
and Uddaka, both reputed to be very wise and 
holy men. *He became their disciple, under the 
name of Gotapia. 

^33. did they teach ? 

Thej^ taught that the soul may be purified by 
prayer, sacrifices, and various other religious obser- 
rvances; and may thus,^ by divine^ mercy, attain 
redemption, o 

3 4. Did Gotama find whaf he '‘sough^J 

No ; he learnt all the^e Brahmans could teach 
him, and joined in all their religious exercises 
without gaining the knowledge he sought; and he 
became convinced that their teaching could not 
ensure him deliverance from suffering, death, and 
birth-renewal. 

3$. what did he d^ after this failure ? 

There were other Brahmans, who taught that 
deliverance could be attained by a ^lere process 
ofis'self-mortification. Gotama made up hisT mind 
to pr^tise asceticism iif^it% severest form, and for 
that'puip^se he retired into a jungle npt far from 
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Uruvela, where’, in utter solitude, be gave ]}imself 
up to all kinds* of penances and torturds. The . 
fame of his sanctity soon began to spread, and he 
\Vas joined by hW other ascetics, who; full of 
admiration for his fortitude and^ perseverance, 
remained with him, in the surt; conviction that 
such a life of ‘‘self-mortification would lead him 
speedily to the attainnlent of’ supreme knowledge 
and perfection. * *Then th^y would becodie His 
disciples. « 

» 

36. WJtat were the nanus of these five ascetks f 
Kondanya, Bhaddiya, Vappa, Mahanama, and 
Assaji. 

7. Hoiv long did Gofhma remain in the wildepuss 
, near Uruvelh f 

Upwards of six j’ears. His bodily strength at 
last gave way imder these continued self-inflictions, 
vigils, and fastings, but he did not relax. One 
night, when, lost itr' dee^meditation, he was pacing 
and down, he suddenly fell down, utterly ex¬ 
hausted, in a fainting fit ’ His companions thought 
he was dying,, but he soon revived again. 

o 

38. Did Ju nevertheless persevere in his Oftetic 
lifel 

No. He Vas now convinced that aisce^cism, 
instead of giving him the peace, .of mind and the 
knowledge ,he desired, was only a'stumbling-block 
in the way ,of truth and &oral petfectioff. (”) He 
discontinued his fastings and penances, and wiui in 
consequence deserted l^y dis companions as an 
apostate. 
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39. Did Gotama despair of reaching his end? 

No, no^ for a moment. Left' entirely to him- . 
self and his own devices, he> determined to follow 
hencefocward exclHsively his own inner* light. Hte 
abandoned ali his ascetic practices, and, whilst 
restraining worldjy thought and desire, was intent 
alone on the highest, development of ^is moral 
and mental facufties.*^ One'liight he was apprised, 
in prophetic dreams, tjiat he was'approaching the 
goal. He awoke, batheo^, in the river Niranjara, 
and ^ook some boiled rice, presented to him by 
a young nviiden named Sujat^. He spent the 
whole day in deep meditation near the bank of 
the river. Towards'evening, he .sat down beneath 
a migl^ty Nigrodha-tree,(®) that j^tood not far off, 
and there remained sitting with his face to the 
East, firmly resolved not to leave the spot until 
’ he had attained supreme knowledge and under- 
handing. HBre it was ^hat Ije won the victory ■ 
after'a final struggle, the fiercest of hll. , 

40. W/iat druggie ? « 

The struggle against human wishes ^and desires, 
which came back upon him with renewed force, 
though he had supposed himse]/ to have gained 
already a complete mastery over ** them^: the 
struggle against delusions and love* of existence, 
against that craving, that will to live, which is*the 
motive power of our being and the chief source 
of all otft sufferini^s. The charms of. wedlth and 
pbwer, of honour and glory, die sweet delights of 
home and love, and^all the enjoyments which the 
world has in store for its favourites, began to glow 
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again in their most brilliant light. An agonizing 
doubt seized upon, him. But Gotama never 
.wavered in his resolve, rather to die than to give 
up his high purpose. He -wrestlied with those 
terrible emotions, and was victorieus. The last 
remnants of hM/nan frailty and* of’worldly desire ’ 
vjpre corfsumed in him* Tjien 4 he deep peace of 
Nirvana entered Jiis heart, ancf the full light^of 
truth rose withm^ him.. The goal was reached, 
the veil rent, all knowledge attained. He had * 
become a self-enlightened suprqnie Buddha.* 

ij. I. Had he nom discovered the cause of sorrow, of 
old age, of deaths and of birth-renewal f 
Yes; in the^words of the holy books,*there* 
opened within him the bright clear eye of “ truth,” 
and he founc^ what wa^ the cause of birth and 
xlecay, of sorrow and death and birth-renewal, but* 
he also found it^,ren^dy and the true way to 
deliverance, ifc Nirvana. 

42. How long did the Buddha remetin under the 
Bodhi-tneef 

(i He remained therl seven days, absorbed in' 
deep meditation.* Then he rq^ and went tt> the 
fig-tr6€ Ajapala. 'Then Mara the tempter (?") came 
to him and said : ** Pass away now, my Lord, from 
ebcistence, satisfied with the bles.sed truth, which 
you hjive realized and avhich but ve^ few can 
attain* Men are governed by selfii^ motives 
only. Earth is their d\iielling'placc> and, there 
only do tl^ey find satisfaction. They aie unable 
to g:|asp the eternal law of the Universe and of 
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causatidn, ^nd they refuse to listen to the great 
doctrine of absolute renunciation of the will to 
live, of the conquest of earthly wishes and desires, 
and of the way, to hnal deliverance. Desist, then, 
from the resoh’e to preach this doctrine and pass 
' to eternal peace. 

4 J.. Did the Bttddha listen tq , the adversary’s 
words t 

No; he spurnedr him ‘with contempt. “ Get 
thee hence, Evil Qne," he said. “ I shall not pas.s 
out of existence until this pure doctrine of mine 
is firmly impUnted wi the hearts of my followers, 
until ^ 1 have succeeded in'winning a number of 
true disciples, who, when I am ^one, will, in my 
stead, spread abroad the saving truth out of pity 
< for the multitudes, for the good, for the salvation, 
the deliverance of both gods(") and menr” 

Then the tempter left '•himi" Th^ Buddha re¬ 
mained three weeks longer near the fig-trte 
Ajapala, enjoying the perfect bliss,of his deliver¬ 
ance and absorbed in the definite preparation of 
his doctriife. At the end of that time he ro^ 
and said : ** Welcopie to all who <cnte^ the gates of 
salvation. He who has ears ^o' hear^ let him hear 
and bfelieve.*” 

k 

44. Who were the firsi people that heard him 
pemi t 

The five ascetics who had stayed with him, 
and deseed him when *fae no loog^ practised 
ascetijcism. 
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45. Whire di(t he find them again ? 

In a grove*near Benares, at the hermitage of 
Migadaya. 


46, Did tJu ascetics lend a vt^ling^ ear io his dis> 
• course? . ' • 

They inten^^ not to do so, 4 s they considered 
h;m to *be an apostj^te ; *but tbe majesty of his 
appearance and Jthe Sublime expression, of his 
countenance madjs such *a deep impression on 
t]ieir minds, that against th^ir own will they 
bowed down before him and listened reverdhtially 
(o his words: 


i 


•47. What is this fii^t preaching *of the Buddha 
called? , • 

The Establishment of the Moral Order of the 
Universe, or ^he Founciation of the Kingdom of 
■ Righteousness. This sermon contains the funda¬ 
mental truths of tj^e whple d6ctrine~the four gr&d 
truths. • * 


48. What effect had this sermon*on the five 
ascetics*? • 

'• They acknowledged the Buddha*to be the 
perfectly EnligKtened One, th^ giver of truth, the • 
guidh»to Nirvana, fcnd they desired to become his 
disciples. 

Then the Blessed One admhted them as the 
first members into the iBrotherhood of the Elect 
(Sangha), with the following wo'ds: “Welcome, 
brethren, the truth is cltar. Live hencefortli in 
holiness Ahd thus pu! an end to aH suffering " 
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^ C * 

49. Which of tile five disciples first realized the 

Supreme truth f 

The aged Kondanya. There 'opened withini 
him the pleat eye pf truth, and* he attained the 
state of an Arahat.('^, The other four disciples 
soon followed Him. , 

50. Did the Buddhg, gain any ihore disciples at 
Benares f 

Yes. *' The next convert was .Yasa, a young 
(nobleman. But the common people, as well as 
the higher classes, likened ta the words of the 
sublime teacher; for he made no distinction ' of 
caste or rank or position as the Brahmans do, but 
preached the doctrine of sa^vution to all those 
dispose^cto hear him, and ifiis were all- 

powerful, searching the innermost heart. At the 
end of five months the viumber o^ his disciples 
amounted to sixty, not including any lay adherents. 
The Buddha then began to ^en^ (prth the brethren 
in various, directions. ' . « 

51. What is'‘meant by tJie sending forth of the 

brethren f • , • 

The BudcHia called them all together and bade 
them go out into the world, eack> sepjirately by 
Hijoaself, and preach (die doctrino oT sal\sation 

l9^W%at was the formula he made use off 

Buddha,' addressing the brethren, said : 
** Y^lpire tfree from all fetters, either human or 
divi^ , Depart, then, and prhach the sainng truth 
to ^ jiving bein^, out df compassion for suffering 
humanity, ^nd for the beribfit and welfare of both 
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gods and men.** There are many persons of pure 
heart and wilivig mind, who must pecish If they 
do not hear the doctrine of redemption. These 
will become your Supporters aryl confessors of the 
truth. 

5 3. Did the Buddha remain atone at, Benares f 

No; he returned to Usuvila, where a great 
number of Brahmans||yed ih hjiits in. the wilder¬ 
ness, kept up tKc saercd fire, and perforiAed the 
religious rites and ceremonies tprescribed in the 
Vedas; The Buddha preaclied to them pf the 
consuming fire of sensual desir&s, of*passions and 
fusts. «He converted many and they became his dis- 
triples. He then praceeded to Raj agriha, where 
King Bimbisara«and a great number of his nobles • 
professed themselves his adherents. Thus the doc¬ 
trine of salvation continited to gain ground. 

5 4. DM not Hie Buddha return to his former home 
at Kapitavafthu I* 

From Rajagriha he yent on to Kapilavasthu, 
and the fame* of his doings went befbre him. In 
obedience*to the rules of the Brotherhood he 
Mopped in a grove out^de the towi^i instead of 
returning to thd*royal paface. « King Suddhodana 
and ^ his tnale relations can»e to welcome him, 
by t when they saw him in the poor dreSs of a 
mendicant (Bhikshu), with shaven hair and beard, 
.they were scandalized. 

Early next morning the Buddha set out, accom¬ 
panied, by his disciples, carrying his alms bowij”) 
to. b^ his didly food Trom door to door, as is ^e 
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custom of the Brotherhood. When his father 
heard tbis^he came in great ha&te and said re> 
proachfully: “My son, why^do you bring such 
disgrace upon me^ asking alm& like a common 
beggar ? * 

The Buddhe relied : “ Great king, this ' has 
been the custom of all my race.” < • 

But King SuddhilHana ^ not understand the 
mining of these Words, anUfexo’aimed : “ Wc are 
descended from a line of^king^ and nobles, and 
* none of us has ever • fallen so low as to beg for 
bread ‘from door tQ door.” 

The Buddha said with a smile: “You and yours 
are right to c^alm descent frpm^ kings, bift my, 
descent is from the Buddha^ of long past cen- 
*turie8,^") and they were wont to do*as 1 do.” Then 
King Suddhodana Was silent, took him by the hand 
,und led him to the palace. * 

5 Did not tkt Buddha n^et his wife and child 
^once more f ‘ ^ 

That same day he went to see the Princess 
Yasodhara, accompanied by two of hfs disciples.(”) 
And when yasodhara saw ]^im in the* garb of a 
mendicant, ^e burst int9 tears, ;^nd falling down 
before him clawed his knees, Tlfb Bt^dha 
raised her up, tryiifg to comfort h^ *with gentle 
w^rds^ *and explained the doctrine to her. His 
wo>|b fell <XL good ground and took root in her 
hean. 

tiiie Buddha had left her, Yasodhara 
dressed her son Rahula ih his best attire and sent 
him to h^ hither to ask for his inheritance. And 
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when the toy Iftid come into the presence of the 
Buddha, he said: ** Father, one day 1 shall be 
king, and rule over* the Sakyas. I pray thee, 
give me my inheritance.” 

Then the Blessed, One took him by the band 
and’led him outside the town^to*the Nigrodha ^ 
grove, w^cre ht*had taken,up^ his abode.with the 
disciples, and said : *'^y son, th6u askest me for 
an earthly inhdtilanc* whjeh is perishable and 
fraught with sorrow. } have pone such to give , 
thee. The inheritance I leav£ thee, is the tre^isures 
I have gathered beneath the tree of« knowledge; 
these can never be snatched from thee.” 

. Hc^hen gavQ osdprs to * Saripiftta to admit 
Rahula into the^ Brotherhood of the £ 1 ^ 1 ^ and t 
with him many of the Buddha’s relatives, “among 
them Ananda,^Devadattak U|Mlli, and Anuruddha. 

56. W/tp were the most distinguished disciples ef 
the Buddha beside^those named already f 

* Sariputta, Mogallana, and Kasyapa. 

• p ' 

5 7. How long* did the Buddha remain at K(^a- 
vasthA h ' ^ 

* He spent the four months of the rainy season 
there, in th9 secopd year of his public teaching. 
Then*he self out t<? pursue hi# grea^ work else¬ 
where. 

• •* 

58. How long did he go m preaching andteoHiingf , 

* Up *to the hour of hfs death, foity*Rve years 
altogether. During the eight months of the’ dsy 
season he usedtogo from place to place, accompanied 
by a numbbi; of his disciples, exhorting *tbe pe<^^ 
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and teaching them by parables and"sermons. But 
the time of the rainy season he always spent at one 
place, either at the house of • one of his disciples 
or in thei gardens and groves bbstowed upon the 
Order by somep of the rich lay believers. 

59. Where was the favourite resort of the Buddha ? 

The bamboo gyove (Veluvana) ‘ near K.ajagriha, 
which ^ad once been a pailc of King BimbisarKs, 
and had been presented by him. to the Buddha; 
and the Jeta grovC (Jetavana) near Sravasti, a gift 
of thO rich merchant Anathapindika. In both 
these places 'there were hermitages for the use of 
the Bhikshus.^ They have become famou^n thb 
history of Buddhism as being'the spots where the 
Blessed* One (*^) expounded mostof the truths con¬ 
tained in the holy b^ks. 

'•60. Did tfie Buddhist religion becothe firmly estab-- 
* lislud within these forty-five years ? ♦ 

Yes ; the fame of the* BuShha '^nd his hol^ 
doctrine spread rapidly. Thousands of people of 
all ranks and conditions, men and«women, took 
the higher vows and were received into the Bro¬ 
therhood (^angha) as mendicants (Bhikshus, Sa< 
manas), or ^nuns (Bhikshunis), anti cocntless num¬ 
bers professed as laymen belief in the<.£nlightened 

O^ie-W 

> 

6 r. Had not the Buddha to suffer any persecution 
or httftility on the phrt of the foUoper*of the 
(■ dominant Brahman religion f 
I<ifo; all intolerance of i),onconformists, all reli¬ 
gions faitaticism is equalfy averse to both Buddhism 
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and true Brahmanism. It was one of the Buddha’s 
. own disciples wh6 rose up against him. * 

62. Who was itf \ 

' Devadatta. Carried away by Ambition, he aimed 
at the leadership of the Brotherhoo<f^ and when he 
failed, sought even to take the aged. Master’s life. 
All his pl»ts, however, were«of no avail. 

63. Now did the^ puddha frustrate these eyil de¬ 

signs ? • • 

By his inexhaustible benevqleAce and kindness; 
for these qualities exert a miraculous, irresiltible 
power, which Subdues the fiercest enemies and puts 
to nought all the designs of»wickedness, hatred, 
ahd treachery. ’ 

64. Have we any account of the Buddhds dying 

days f ^ * 

Yes; the Miha-Parinibbana-Sutta, or the Book 
• _ 

,of the Buddha’s final passing away( g^ves a fuB 
account thereof. ® * 

65. What is the account ?% , 

When the Blessed One was in his eightieth year, 
he fblt his slreftig^h ebbjpg away. Andjie said to 
hi^ constant com^^nion, Ananda (”): 1 am a man 

bowed down 5 )y agp, Ananda. The measure of my 
days is tull afid my life is' dra^^ing tq a c]ose.” 
Then Ananda was sorely troubled, and he en¬ 
treated the Master not yet to depart. But the 
Buddha* rebuked him, saving : Have ^ nq:t on 
many fbrmer occasions' taug^ht you, that it is 
the veiy nature of all things, however near and 
dear to us, that we must lose them, leave them, 
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separate from them ? There is nb su^ thing as 
eternal duration. Eveiything born, brought into . 
existence and oi^anized, of f^ec^sity inherits dis¬ 
solution^ How, then, could it be possible that any 
human being, Vea, even a supreme Buddha, should 
not be dissolved J • Behold 1 I tell you true, this 
day three months the Tathagata will pass away 
out of existence.* Therefor®, brethren, yc to whsm 
ITiave* made known the truth, bb'always the true 
doers of it; practise it ;%be earnest in effort to 
work«Out your own* infection, and proclaim the 
doctrine to all when T am gone, that it may be 
instilled into the hearts of the hearers and be pre¬ 
served in its purity. * He who» keeps in the path qf 
true holiness, will safely cro.ss thjs dreary ocean of 
life, and reach the haven of eternal peace, where 
all suffering and all birth-renewal i^ at an end.” 

And though the Blessed One was very weak 
and suffering,The still we%t on ^rom place’to place, • 
gathering round him his disciples and followers, 
horting theip to perseveic and to keep in the right 
way that leads to salvation. * 

On his arrival at Bhoya-nagara he* stopped at 
the Ananda-Vihara, and there ^he addressed Uls 
disciples : ** Wheif I have dej^anted, brethren, there 
will some ai^bngst you, elders dt brethren or 
hemwta^ who may say: From the mouth oC the 
Tathagata 1 have heard it, from his own mouth 
have I tOCeived it Thft is the truth, {he doctripe, 
Hie .teaching of the M^ter. Such words you are 
ndthef to receive indi^ripunately nor treat them 
soMnfully,*^t without* prejudice ypu 'are to listen 
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to each word and syllable, ^nd compare them with 

* the fundamental doctrines and the rules' laid down 

fpr the Brotherhood. If after careful examination 

they do not agree with the dodtrine arid the rules 

of the Brotherhood, r^ect them ; otE,erwise receive 

them as my own words. This is my Instruction 

to you.” •» ' • ^ 

''The Buddha next Went fo Bhoya-gama, and 

from there to Pava, where he stayed at the man^o 

grove of Chunda, •the Worker in metals. When 

Chunda heard it he was glad, and he came to<salute 

the Enlightened One, and to asS him'^ to take his 

meal with him at his hou^ together with the 

brethren. And thc^Buddha gave a silent assent. 

Then Chunda««iade ready the best he pc^ssessed, 

rice and sweet cakes and some dried boar’s flesh. 

When the Buddha saw it he addressed Chunda and 

said : “ As to the dried boar’s flesh ^ou have made 

ready, Chund^, serj/e mo* with it alone, and the rice 

and the sweet cakes give to the brethren.” And 

Chunda did as he wasMesired. And when the 

# 

Buddha ha^ finished his meal, he turned ag^in to 
f hunda, and said : “ Whatever is left tovar of the 
meat, that bury in a hole, for there is none iti heaven 
and earth, arnong ^manas or %rahmanaa, among 
gods or men, by whdm such food <»$ eaten 
without hurt to himself, save alone the Tatl^agata.” 

66 . did thi Btujldka mean Ify so f 

He* wished to intimate $0 his lay i^herents 
the flesh of animals is aio^proper food for men and 
beings of a Higher order, and that eveiy one'who 
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partakes thereof does to the ipjuty of his own 
body and mind. For this reason he forbade' 
Chunda to give any to his disciples. 

f 

67» But w!^ did the Buddhq take some of the wild 
boostsflisk himself? 

Because he was anxious not to infringe his own 
precepts, accordhig to which the brethren are not 
allowed to refuse anyj^hing that is kindly offered 

them. 

I 

68 . Give some fur titer account of the Buddha's last 
lumrs. ‘ 

After the ,Buddh^ had gladdened and edih^ 
Chunda by his religious diSfdurse, he went on tb 
Kusibah'a. On the way a dire sickness s^nd sharp 
pain came upon him, but he bore it all with forti¬ 
tude and without complaint.. Soon his weakness 
became so gr^at that he had to sit down unddr 
a tree by the wayside. And he addressed Ananda, 
and said : " Fetch me, I pray thee," a little watfer, 
for I atn thtr-sty.” ' , 

And Ananda answered : Master, 3 caravan of 
carts has jfast gone over the> brook. The water h%s 
been stirred up by the wheels,c. and^ has become 
turbid and muddy?* But the Blessed pne repeated 
his request.'^ 

Then Ananda took his bowl and went dowii to 
the brook. And behold the water which but now 
had beei? turbid and muddy, flowed clq,ar add 
limpid, free from all turbidity. Ananda wondered, 
but he filled his bowl ai^d brought it to the Buddha, 
who draolf^and felt refreshed. 
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Now, a young MalUan, by fiamte Pukkusa, the 
owner of the chravan, was passing along dte road. 
When he saw th^ Bfessed One sitting under the 
tree, he w£nt up to him and.ialuted him full of 
reverence. Then he gave orders*^td one of his 
attendants to fetch him two suita of. cloth of gold, , 
burnished, ancf ready for wear. ^ And addressing 
tlfe Buddha, he said : My l!ord» do me the favour 
to accept these suits at my«hand.s.” The ^udcfha 
answered; “ Then ^ive rile one of them, and Ananda 
one.” And Ananda put one of the robes of cloth 
of gold upon the Buddha, and when*’he had done 
So it seemed to have lost all,its glitter. 

* Ananda was *asft>n!shed, and said: “ Master, 
what a woflderfwl thing is this! Your couiftenance ' 
is of such marx’ellous beauty and brightness that 
the robe of ck^th of gold seems to have lost all 
its glitter.” 

The Blesscjl Oije, answered : “ Even so, Ananda. 
There are tv^o occasions on which the face of . a 
Tathagata becomes exceeding bright :»on the night 
in which he attains supfcme and perfect Insight, 
find again on the night* when he passes inally away 
out of existencec(‘') And now this nig^t, in the 
third watch,\he final passing avTay of the Tathagata 
will take place.” 

‘Then the Enlightened One rose, greatly re¬ 
freshed, and with his disciples went to the Sala 
grove ^ the Mallas peaf Kusinara, oiTdic banks 
of the river Hiranyavati. nddfressti^ Adamla, 
said: , ^ .f - 

** Put for me, I pray thee, the. couch between 
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the two sata trees, for I am tired and would lie 
down.” 

” I do so, Master,” replied Ananda. Then he 
mad^ the couch rca<^y between the twiff sala-trees. 
And the Blesshd One lay dorvn, with his head to 
the north. And , behold! the sala-trees were one 
mass of blossoms, though it was lYot the season 
for flowers. They fell likd rain on the body'of 
the Blessed One, and sweet music came wafted 
from the skies. 

And the Buddha said : 

“ Behold, brethren ! Heaven and earth vie with 
each other to do reverence to the Tathagata. But 
it is not thus that the Tathagata Js duly honoured 
and referenced. Those of my disciples who con¬ 
tinually live in spirit and in truth, and who walk 
always in the light of my precepts,,those alone do 
rightly honour and reverence the Tathagata.” 

And after awhile he turned §gain to his disciples, 
said : ** There may be some among you, who 
^11 think a^er 1 am gonj; Our teacher is dead ; 
we have no longer any guide. But' it is not thus 
you should think. The dpetrine T have taught 
you and (he rules of the Brotherhood 1 have laid 
down for you, thdse are to lje,«.aftcr‘I am^gone, 
your ^acher and g^ide.” " * 

And the Buddha lifted up his voice once more 
and said: “ Brethren, keep in mind those words of 
mine: Whatever is born'^penshes. Strive einceas- 
iygiy for your deliveraijpe.” * 

These were the Buddl\p's last wcu'ds. Then 
his spirit llsnk into a d^p meditative * repose^ till 
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all idea and 'thinking and consdousness of self 
ceased, and ao he passed into the supreme 
Nirvana. 

* Outside the dhstern gates* of, Kusinara the 
Mallas set fire to the Blessed OnVs funeral pile, 
and'paid him all th^honour due to«a king. 

Vhey pass each being’s parts powers: 

They grow, and^therefore mi)st decay ; 

The issue the transignt hours 
Should. Itlcf^ the hyurs. pass^away ! ” 



THE DOCTRINE (DHAMMA). 


69. What is the doctrine ., 

It fs the true way of salvation intuitively per¬ 
ceived and annouhced by the Buddha; preserved 
to us in the tradition^of the Arahats and recorded 
in the holy Scriptures. 

70. What are the holy Scriptures^of the Buddhists 
called f 

^ The three Pitakas, or Collections vf books. 

7^. What are^ the three Fitakas named respec¬ 
tively f 

Sutta Pitaka, Vinaya Pitaka, and* Abidhammft 
Pitaka. 

73. What are the contents of the Sutta Pitaka f 
The Sutfa Pitaka contain*s religious discourses* 
addresses, and sayings of the Buddha, intended for 
the instruction of j!he brethreif as well as pT the 
laity. * It contains, too, a number of parables in 
illustration of the doctrine. 

73. Whatasre the contents*of the Vinaya Pitaka t ^ 
The Vinay^ Pitaka contains the preceptt and 
rufes laid down for the brotherhood of the Elect 
(Sangha). 
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74. What are ^ the contents of the fibhidamma 
Pitaka ?" 

t 

The Abhidamipa I’itaka contains the profound- 
est philo^phic and religious .truths of Buddhism, 
and^is intelligible omly to those bret|^ y^ho have 
already attained to a higher sta^.pf and < 

spiritual development 

c * 

75. Doy then, th/se three collections contain any 
divine revelation f * 

d o j, 

No ; there are no divine ^revelations. It is a 
groundless assumption, utterly rejected by iSuddh- 
ism, that truth should be revealed by a God, or 
an angel, to a few insjpired fevourites. The only 
'revelation men *have 'ever received is frpm the 
mouth^of those Sublime teachers of mankind, who 
themselves have worked out their own perfection 
and deliverandc, have shown others the way to it,^ 
and are for that reason called sUf-entijl^tened 

% V 

supreme Buddhas.-' 

76. What zoos the Buddhds motive fo^ teaching us 

the doctrine ?. , 

Pity, boundress love and compais^pn for our 
bufferings and c>ur ignorance, that ignorance or 
natural blindness,(^ of our hearts (avld} 4 ) Which 
prevents us from finding, by oufselve^ tihe yay to 

.ddiverance out of this Sansara. 

% * ' > 


77. What is Sansara f . , ^ 

» Sanbara. is the world'^we live m, worid of 

* t ** Ail.' ' > * ' ' * 

illusio^ error, guilt, and«sorrow,'.^ bit^ a^ 
decay, of endless change, disappbintmdiit ^d 
pain, of the never-ending circle of transm^ratwm 
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from ‘ivhich rio escape is possible until the re¬ 
deeming light of true knowledge has dawned 
upon us. , 

i*. * (. 

78. WAat. is tke cause of sorrow, and of death and 
birth-nmewal ? 

The will or desire to live (tanha)^”) inherent in 
every one of us; vhe .craving for individual exist¬ 
ence either in this world or another (Heaven, 
Paradise). 

7^. Ifow can sorroitf, death, and birth-renewal be 
ffverconiA. 1 ^ 

By a free renunciation of the lust of life ; by a 
killing out of the craving fqr .'ndividual existence, 
either* in this world or another, Therein lies 
deliverance: this is the way to eternal peace. 

I 

I 80. But what is it presents, us from giving up 
• this desh^ of life and from attaining de^ 
liverancef 

I • 

Our bcin|r ignorant, that is, our 'want of tnie 
knowledge, * our want <>f insight .into the real 
nature «|f things^(avidya). 

% 4 

81. What is that knowledge zvhich leads us tb 

salvation f 

, Thg knowledge of the four grand ftruths*taught 
us by. the Buddha. : 

.1 

% 

82. " Whis^ are the four ^and truths f 
I. Life*i^lies pain. 

«* 2, Pain ms a source. 

3. That source can bp stayed. 

4. The means (of staying it) are attainable. 
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8 3. Give a fuller explanation of time four^ grand 
truths. • * 

It is found in .the? Buddha’s own \vords, in the 
Book of* the Foundation of the Kingdom of 
Rigjiteousness, whiclft are as follows: 

It is through not understaiyiing and grasping 
four trutjis, brethren, that *ve have to continue so* 
Ibng, to wander so *Iong, fn tjiis weary path of 
transmigration—^both you* and I.” Afid what 
are these four graftd trijths ? • ■ « 

The truth concerning suffering. ^ 

The truth concerning the^ourae of suffering. 
The truth concerning the riddance from 
suffering. • • 

The truthaconcerning the way whiclk Ipads to* 
riddance from suffering. 

But when (hese four ^rand truths are realized 
and known, then the'desire of life dies ; the craving 
for life, which le*-^; to its renewal,*is extinguished, 
«ind there is mo more re-birth. ^ 


This, brethren, is tlie grand tru^ concerning 
suffering 

To be bom is tp suffer: to grojy bid is to 
suffer : to die i% to suffer: to lose what is loved is 
to suffer: to be tied to what is not loved is to 
suffei*: to *endiH'e. what is diStastefud is tp suffer, 
•fh short, all the results of individuality, of 
separate self-hood, necessarily involve pain or 
^ufferfng,. 

Tbis» brethren, is the, grand tenth concerning 
the source of suffering: 

' It lies‘in that will to* live, or craving for life 
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which is i^lf the cause of its renewal, seeking 
satisfaction, now in one, now in anoihcr form. It 
is the craving, the gratification ^ of the passions,^ 
the craving for one’s own personal happiness, 
whether in this life or in soma life after this. • 
This, brethren,,is the grand truth concerning 
the riddance froni^suffewng : * i 

It is the extinction of tlic lust, of life, of the 
craving Yor existence : 'ihis must |)c overcome, got 
^ rid of, rooted out utterly. . 

Noy this, brethren, is the grand truth concerning 
the way which leads to the riddance from suffering 
-—the sublime eightfold path ; that is to say: 

I. Right views; 

2t Right aspirations; 

5. Right speech ; 

4. Right conduct; 

5. Right living; 

6. Right c'frort; 

j. Right mindfulness, 

3. Right recollectednLss. 

There are two extremes which the* man who has 
given up the world ought to 1 avoid : on one hand,, 
sensuality, the seeking to satisfy the passions and 
lusts of the body—^b^se, degrading,* and jpemicious : 
this is fhe why of the worldly minded. And, op 
Ae other hand, asceticism or self-torture, which Is 
saddening, unworthy, useless, and not helpful to 
deliverance* ' . * ' 1 • * 

The middle path, discovered by the Tathagata, 
avmds ^ese two extremes^ it opens the eyes, 
illumines thp understanding, and leads td peace bif 
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mind, to the mgher wisdoin> to fall enlightenment* 
to Nirvana.(“)* * * , 

84. What is Niryam? 

It is a condition of heart ^ind mind 4 n whidb 
evei^ earthly craving is extinct; if is the cessation 
of every passion and desire, 0/ every feeling of 
ill-will, f^ar, and sorrow, •It is^a mental state of 
perfect rest an(j peace and joy, in the steadfast 
assurance of deliverance attained, from* all the 
imperfections of Unites bein^^. • It is a condition* 
impossible to be defined in words, or to l)|e con¬ 
ceived by any one still attached to> the things of 
*the world. Only he knows what ^Nirvana is who 
has realized it in Ws <owh heart.(*) 

85. Is Nirvanfi identical with daliveranc^ * * 

Yes ; itt is deliverance, and it is attainable in 

this life. . * . 

86 . Is every one able to reach Nirvana in this 

preset^ lifff * 

Only the few can do so. Most men, in conse¬ 
quence of their acts in former lively, are morally 
and mentally so deficient that''a great many re¬ 
births or re-incamalions are required to purify 
them ere they can attain de^verance. But who- 
ever« is in earnelt may be #e-bor^ under more 

Yavourable circumstances. 

« % 

87. Is our btrih-renewal solely dependent oh our 
• ovin will f 

Yes, entirely. This will to Uve (tattha)(*®) in¬ 
herent in all of us, and the essential factor in*our 
being, is. .the true * creative power, which other 
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religions personify as God ; it is the cause of our 
existence and our re-incam ation, and is, in fact, the 
Creator, Preserver, and Destrbye/ of all things— 
the true Trinity. , 

88. Are the cotiditioiis ojour iirth-renewal equally 

, dependent on ourselves ? ^ , 

Yes ; our . rc-jnearnation^ will be int perfect 
accordance with our doings, our merits, and de¬ 
merits—in short, with ^ur moral, character. We 
^ shall be born again‘in.a sujicrior world, and among 
superior beings, if our deserts carry this result; 
but if, on the Other hand, we have been evil-doers,^ 
re-birth in an ^ inferior state, and attended with 
sorrow and pain, will be (he* irfcvitable conse- 
"quencef(*') 

89. On what law does this rest ? 
r On tlie law of Karma. 

90s What is Khrma ? 

Karma is the moral power working, throughout„ 
the universe, of which the,, physical, visible order 
is but the material symbol. It is thd law of cause 
and effect in the moral sphere. As in the physical 
order of causation so also in the nysral, all things 
are followed by their necessai^ cohsequejnee. 
Karma is at once odr individnaf moral*^’ character, 
and, at the same time, what in other religions is. 
called the dispensation of God, providence, or 
destiny.f®) •c 

9!. U man's birtk-renewql only on this earth f 
f^o; there are countless ^multitudes of other 
worlds moving in space, which are peopled with 
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beings superior or inferior to man. In every one 
x>f these spheres* re-incarnation may take place. 

9?. Are these heavenly bodies imytutable t 

No; like* our earth, they arc governed'by the 
univer«al law of perpetual change jind motion. 
The whole anin^te and inanimate world is subject 
thereto. 

93. Did the worhi^take origin out*of nothing f 
No ; nothing can^ ever^come forth from nothing. 

. 94. Has a God-Creator called the world into exist- 
* nice by his almighty zoill ? 

*No ; there is no personal God-Creator, on whose 
mercy and goodwill the uniVerse fs dependent. 
Everything owes^its brigin and developm^i^t to 
its own inherent vitalism, or, what come.s to the 
same, its own ^ill to live^ Human ignorance it 
is which alone invented a personal God-Creator. 

' The Buddhist utterly rejects the belief in a personaf 
God, and distinctly ae'nics the doctrine of a creation 
out of nothing. (**) 

OS. Did noUthe fiuddha give us any information 
concerning the first beginning and ultimate 
destiny of the* Universe f 
No. 

96.*. Did he know nothing about it f 

% 

He knew, but he taught us nothing. 

97? Wl^ not 

Because such knowledge,^en if it were possible 
to impart it, would not promote the spiritual an(f 
moral .welfare of mankind,* nor deliver men from 
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suffering,^iior lead them to salvation, to Nirvana. 
The final cause of all existence c£fn only be com-’ 
prehended by him who, likq the Buddha, has 
^ilready attained tllie most perfect degrhe of human 
development—that is, by a ^uddha only. . 

p8. /f, then\ au exposition of tJie^ problem of life 
impossible in wotds f ^ ' * 

Yes ; because finite forms, rlo which both 

a * C 

thought and languagfb belong, cannot give exprcs- , 
sion to the Eterndl, which^as neither beginning nor 
endit Wherever the attempt has been made on 
the part of'other religions, it has but led to vain 
speculations,, meaningless statements, disputes, 
misconceptions, and oftefl.evefi to war, murdet, 
and'cfuelty of every sort. Insttad of arriving at 
truth, salvation, and unity, the result has always 
been error, suffering, rfnd .disastar. Upon ques- 
,tions such as,these the Buddha was silent. 

99, Shall we never get neareh tJ^'^olution of this 

mystery t ^ 

We shell undoubtedly. Eveiy one who lives 
in obedience to the Buddha's doctrifie can attain 
perfect wisdom and knowledge. Then the clouds 
of mystery and doubt which {ave enfolded him, 
and have pbscursd his mental sightf will ^fisperse, 
and lie will realize the eternal truth. But td do 
this, h^ must be firmly resolved to walk in the 
subUme.fighifold path«(”) 

1 00. How is this to bp done f 

* By entering the Brotljerhood of the Elect, by 
retiring from this world, and by striving vu'di alt 
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one’s might for Ae attainment of this^ supreme 
wisdom. 

loi. Is eveiy one atle to do so ? ■*> 

Yes; every one who is in e&rnest can do so ; 
but few only are read^ to give up the world and 

its illusive enjojwnents. 

% * 

loj. Cannot the layman^ too, attain to perfectwn ? 
No ; this is impossible, '^h^ alone can reach 

Nirvana in this present l^e who have entered the 
eightfold path of perfection. (**) 

103 - Then thet^e are different degrees m Buddhism ? 

Yes; there are tw^o. The daymen who r^ipeat 
tlie formula of the three Refuges, and who take 

fi * O' ^ 

the first five vows, are called the adherents or 

confessors of the doctrine (Upasakas). The close 

and real discijhcs of the Buddha, ^ properly and 

, truly such, however, are exclusively * those wha 

renounce the vijarld,* fake the ten vows, and enter 

on the eightfold path leadjng to perfection. They 

bear the name of Bhikshus, or Satnanls,.and con’ 

stitute the Brotherhood of the Elect. 

% 

104. Which are the five vows for the laity f 
They are as foHows: 

I .• I vow and promise not to’ destitoy Uffi.(") 

2. I vow and promise not to steal. 

3. ' I vow and promise to abstain from all un«> 
* chastity, and n of to lead astray*the wives, 

daughters, or wajds of any. one. 

4. I vow and proijiise not to lie, deceive, of 
• bear false witneb. 
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5. I vow and promise to abstain from intoxi- 
* eating drinks. (®) * * 

These Pancha*Sila are 6bIigatory on every one 
professing to be a.follower of the Budtiha. 

1 0 5 • Wha^ ddvantagi will te derived from d faith¬ 
ful observdnce of these five %'oevs'? 

He who faithfully keeps them will Wb respected 
t)y all good m 5 n ; he will be, scared much pain 
and suffering, retain a good conscience, and live in • 
peace and goodwill witk his fellow-men. His 
knof?ledge will increase, and he will be re-born, 
under more favourable conditions. But he wjio 
keeps the eight vows (Atthanga-Sila) more or less 
completely, but at least for* the weekly holy days, 
wiirgain a much greater reward! 

106. Which are the eight vows ? « 

The three following, beside the five enumerated 
just now: 

w w 

6 i I vow and promise not to •eat food at un¬ 
reasonable times—that is, after the mid¬ 
day meal. ‘ , 

7. I vow and promise not to dance,-sing ligjit 

songs, frequent publio amusements, and, 
in short, to avoid vorldly dissipation of 
•every kind. • * * # 

8. t vow and promise not to wear any kin'd of 

ornament, nor to use any ^ents or per* 

•* fumes, and, ifi short, to avoid \^hateTer 
tends to vapity. 

The vow of observing qhastity and all unlawful 
sexual intercourse includes the obligation ef con- 
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tinence, even f6r married people^ during the 
bbservance of thh AtthangaTSila. * * 

107. Which are the ten vows fo^ the members of 

the Brotherhood f • • • 

The Dasa-Sila—that is, two vows,, in addition 
to the eight alr^dy mentioned : these are— 

9. I promise and^vow'to gi^e up the use of 
soft bedding and to sleep on a hard, low 
couch. 

10. And to live in voluntary* poverty. 

m 

108. In what way can these vowa he bj^okenf* 

• In three ways—in thought, word, and deed. 

i 09. Why is not *a iaythan able to reach Nirvana f 
Because a wcTridly life renders impossible the 
complete observance of the ten vows, the breaking 
of the ten fetters, apd the attainment of true 
knowledge. In fact, a' worldly life^ is altogether 
based upon iguoraaoe anfl selfishness. 

11o. Are we then compcUt^ to become Bhikshusy and 
to sacrifice all that is dear to us} 

It is not sjfcrifice, but deliverance. As long as 
we still look upoy the giving up of w&’ldly pos- 
sessiops, enjoymetit|, and pleasures in the light of 
a painful 9a<*rifice, we fau* from a (eal insight 
and from true knowledge. Only when we look 
upon this .a? a deliverance from what is profitless, 
futile, irkspme, and oppressive, have we^iirrived at 
the full truth.(**) 

* 

mi Cannot the Buddha redeem us from the coit- 
e sequences of o^r guilt by his own merit t 
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No one can be redeemed by aifother. No God 
and no &aint—so we are taught by the sacred* 
books—18 able to shield a from the conse¬ 
quences of his evil doings. Every one of us must 
become his own redeemer. 

112 . In wkaf single word can tlu whole doctrine 

he summed up ?* 

In the word. “ justice.” * The^law of absolute, 
hiviol^le justice holds sway in ]the whole realm of 
animate and inanimate aatur^. Each good and 
each^evil deed be^rs its own fruit. No personal 
God in his merc^ can deliver the trembling sinner 
from the consequences of his evil doings, l^o 
arbitrary power of an Almjghty Lord of heaved 
and |:arth can curtail the merit vf a good man’s 
actions. (*•) 

113. H&w in a moral sdise can m&it be gained f 

^ By a faithfgl observance of the vows in thought, 
^ word, and deed ; by a ditigent %search after truth ; 
and* above all, by justice and kindness to eveiy 
living beingt 

11*4. Is it the outward act which determines its 
mefttt 

Quite otherwise; no outwai^d act is merito¬ 
rious in it^lf: its merit entirely depends «on the 
purit/ of its motive, and has value only so far 
jh^t is the expression and visible sign o^ an inward 
natoral state of mind. 

t t $. an instance of this. 

§ A man may be spending large 'sums of money 
in support of the Brotherhoqi and of the ipoor. 
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without deriving any benefit whatever to bis moral 
progress, if it has been done only from* thotives of 
gaining respect and the good opinion of others. 
Such a man has hfSd his reward^ in the praise he 
has won in this present.life. He, cm the contrary, 
who is kind and charitable because he is anxious 
to improve and ^to obtain a more favourable birth- 
renewal, will reap the fr:ait of his deserts in his next 
life. The highest merit, howgver, is gained by him 
who, without expectation of reward in this world 
or another, does good to his fellow-men from motives 
of pure compassion and genuine >chagty. He is 
not far from Nirvana, and sure ojf re-birth in one of 
the bright worlds of light beydnd thdse spheres. 

116. Vl^/iai then vinsf we do to gain true tntri$ ^ 
We must overcome selfishness, shun what is evil, 

do what is good. 

117. Why must selfishness be overcon^ f ^ 

Because it is.the/oot uf all our errors, follies, 

and misdeeds, dnd the chief hindrance to our well¬ 
doing. ^ 

118. What *J a meritorious action f 

• Everything done with the pure intention to 
promote the welfi^re of others, and tp alleviate 
their siififerings. 

11 <j|. What IS an evil deed ^ 

Every one committed with the intention of 
hurting, injuring, and doing harm to others ; and 
no less, every selfish act done merely for personal 
advantage, r^ardless of tb<^ harm it may causes 
others. 
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120 . But,surely there are selfish tects which are net 

. injurious to others ? ' •> 

Sud) acts are neither good nor bad in them- 
selves. ^ They are*prudent if they promote a man’s 
temporal welfare; Ibey are wise if they further his 
spiritual and moral development; they are foolish 
if they injure hiS mind or body.' ' ^ 

121. Are there\any duties'' to be observed towards 

^one*s own self ji ^ 

No; the doctrine of ^Juties to oneself, or the 
du^^ of self-presemtidn, is nothing but a cloak 
for selfishness. 

c 

122 . Is it wrjpng to jetum evil for evil? 

Yes; the true Buddhls^ “never retaliates the 
injurieli of others. (**) He leiR^eS; the evihdoer to 
eternal justice (Karma), he 'forgives him, and pities 
him as one who must stfTer the eflfects of Karma 
jjn this life, or, the next, in proportion to the hard¬ 
ness of his heart. ^ » t 

0 ^ 

123. Has the inveterate sinner to suffer eternally ? 
No guifi: incurred under conditions of time, 

however grievous it may be, is follow^ by eternal 
punishmeht. Such order eff the universe would be 
most cruel and lynjust. The Moral kingdom of 
righteousness, wj^ch the Buddha proclaim^, has 
its foundation in eternal justice. In accordance 
therewith every evil deed can of iv^essity only 
bring its corresponding ^temporary punishipent, in 
this or a succeeding life: finite ghilttp—fimte 
puniriiment. 

124. Is Shere no heoeven, nO hofi T 
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Not in the Qiristian, Jewish, and Mahometan 
. sense of the words. But there are (hirk worlds 
or conditions of anguish and despair, where not a 
rdy of hop&of deliverance can penetrate, and where 
the sufferer has to remain untif he has reaped the 
bitter* fruit of his evif doings. Not tifl then does 
his good K^rnm* (merit) byng about rc-birth as 
a human being^ nor is the opportunity afforded 
- him to acquire fresh knowledge, and, by a ri0iteoi»^ 
life, to re-enter thecpatli^of .saltation. There are 
equally bright worlds of joy, where the good man, 
who has not yet arrived at full* redumption,*may 
enjoy the fruits of his virtues* « But if these fruits 
£^re consumed whilsU thg will and desire to live is 
still within hira^h^ has to be re-born uti^er a 
human form.('^) 

125. Are tJicro^nny evil^deeds requiring more than 

' one birth-renewal t 

Certainly ; tlicrt^are sflch, of which the offender 
nfust bear me penalty in a succession of re-incarna¬ 
tions in a lower state. 

126. Are tJte misdeeds of the parents visited on the 

"* children ? 

No, indeed ; no one has to suffer for tlie wrongs 
of otlfers ; i( woul(f be contrary.to tlv? laws of 
etdrnal justice, whereby guilt and suffering are so 
closely intetuKoven that one cannot exist without 
the oth^. 

127. Still we see that children, as a rule, are like 
tluir parents in mental and physical qualities^ 
gmd that they\^nherk from (hem good and 
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evil propensities, health and disease, riches 
and ^poverty. Does not Miis fact seem to 
refute the doctrine of Karma ? 

On the contrary, it proves it It i^ because, wc 
are like our parents in our innermost being, our 
individuality, that we have become their children, 
not the converse, as is generally, believed ; it is 
because at the* moment qf our re-incarnation we 
have had greater affinity with th(:m than with any 
other living bein^, that we have taken flesh from 
them. Similar causes 'produce similar effects. 
The inward resemblance between parents and 
children must necessarily find its expression Jn 
outward form, in ' inclinations and aversions, cir¬ 
cumstances and the like. * , 

« I 

The qualities of the parents are never hereditary 
—in other words, never .fa'n be transmitted from 
{Parent to child. Heredity is buth. name, and the 
* doctrine of Karma and re-incarnation can alone give ^ 
a satisfactory explanation of‘ the fact that parents 
and children have many^ qualities in common. 

^ . • 

128. Why then is there, not unfrequently, a marked 
difference between par ents and children ? , 

This results from the same law. Children, with 
all their affinity ^o their parents,* are yet of separate 
individuafity; they have' their owtF Karma, and 
consequently many qualities besid^ those ‘ they 
share with their parents. If these fully develop 
in this ‘'darthly career^ the children wilt apjlear 
totally different from •ftheir parents. The closest 
''affinity between parents ^an^i children exists, in 
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fact, only at the foment of conception. Later on, 
. when separate Ufe begins, each being {Pursues its 
own course of development, which often differs 
widely from that of the parent. * 

129. ' Why has the upright and just ^an often so 

mnch^ suffer here on earth t • 

He suffers for the.wrong committed in his 
former lives, ft is the consequence of his uiv 
favourable Karma#^ 

130. How is it that the wicked and unjust^man 
ofUn enjoys pleasures and honoufs f 

It is in consequence of the* meqt won in his 
former lives, of *hft favourable Karma. When, 
however, the fruits of liis well-doing have bfeen en¬ 
joyed, the bitter harvest of his misdeeds will have 
to be reaped in a succe^ng re-incarnation.(") 

131. Can one escape^ the •consequences of turong by 
• committing suicide ? 

No; eternal justice is in«exorable and ^ll-powerful. 

It cannot b^ evaded. 

« 

r 3 2. Is it wrong to commit suicide ? 

. No; so long asjno wrong is done any one thereby. 
For m*ani.s perfect master of his own life.. This needs 
ndi, proof. But suicide is a very foolish ac^ for it 
violently c«fcs a thread of life which, according 
to the»law of Karma, has to be taken.up again 
immediately, and under still less favourable condi¬ 
tions than those which the deluded nian tried to 
escaiip by it. 
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133. Why under less favourable conditions f 
Because' our whole existence,'w 5 th all its condi¬ 
tions, its joys and sorrows, 'is e;itircly the result of 
our own doings and our own faults. As long as 
error is not dfepelled and guilt is not expiated, no 
birth-renewal under more favourable circumstances 
can possibl/ take pl?ce. Whoever convinced 
of this truth will patiently bear^ae evils of life, 

^intent* only on livin»j virtuously and on gaining 
knowledge, in order to become'worthy of a happier 
birth. But he who, by foolishly committing suicide, 
tries' to escape \!he suffering which is conducive' 
to his amendment, gives proof of great deficiency 
of self-knowledge, and of, v/aat of capability and 
will po improve and become wis^ and good. In 
his delusion he destroys that fragile, evanescent 
form which he takes fqf his real,^ being, and he 
enters tliat downward path which, if persisted in, 
'leads him to the dark sta^.es of anguish and despair. 

134. What is itf then, in us which is the suhjecCof 
■ birth finewf 

The individual will or desire to live which con¬ 
stitutes the essence of our Iseing, and which is re¬ 
born after the dis^lution of our present material 
body throyigh the agency of Karma—that i^ to say, 
is relhcorporated in another form. / 

135. Is not this individual desire life, or t/^s 

VKUviduality, uieMti(;al with what is called 
the soul I • ^ 

^ No; far from it. The belief in an immortal, 
personal'^koul—that is/ afi i[idestrucdble, ttemal. 
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separate substan^ which has only a temporary 
abode in the body~is regarded by Buddfiism as a 
heresy due to ignor^ncfe of the j^rue nature of life 
and living beings. The substance calledsoul ” 
by the followers of European religidhs, is nothing 
but an aggregate of various higher or lower faculties 
(Skandhas),'^nd» is dissolved after death into its 

constituent eleTwcnts. ^hat is re-materialized in 

^ • 

a fresh birth is not*thc soul, hut the individuality*^ 
Th*s individuality V/ill assume^in accordance to 
its Karma, a new person—that is, a new set of 
• Skandhas.f^) ■ 

136. Then the re-inc<trnaJcd being in fact, no 

• , longer the sanlt as*beforcV 

It might seenFso«to* the ignorant; but He,who 
has arrived at true insight knows certainly that it 
is the same boing work?ag good and evil, and 
reaping the fruit thereof in ano^er re-incar-^ 
nation.(^) 

137. How long does the indhnduality continue to 

renew itself in repeated births F * * 

Until perfbgt knowledge and Nirvana is attained. 
Then, and not till thfin, is that haven q[ rest at¬ 
tained where therfc is po more^suffering, no more 
death, *J)irth-renewal*or individualism. 

13*8. Hozo is it that we have no remembroStce of 
our fmner lives ? 

3 tVe are blinded by ear^ily illusion ai^ our eyes 
are covtreS by the veil of ignorance, so that we 
are almost or quite unconscious of our higher 
natur^' W« are, ii| ^e ^body, overweighted b^ 
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fetters frofn which those who esmostly strive for 
redemption seek ever to get free. 

I •• 

139. Can you illustrate this in any way? 

In the nigh^ we dream, apd in our dreams we 
are at one time kings, and the next beggars or 
captives : sometimes poor and beket,i4ith diflicul- 
ties, at other titpes in the‘ full tyie of prosperity 
«*and darlings of fortune. Nevertheless, it is one 
and the same self which takes on all these different 

K 

characters. 

Again : whilst’dreaming we do not remember ' 
other dreams we have had, but when awake \^e 

I 

remember the dreams of pri^ny a night. It is the 
same; with our different livee. tThe same indivi¬ 
duality, the same self, is .re-born under different 
forms; each re-incamatiqh is a dre^m of the indivi¬ 
dual will to live, now terrible, now full of joy. As 
long as we are dreamingt one^ of these dreams of 
life, we do not remember our former life-dreams. 
But a Bu/Idha, who kas attained deliverance, 
dreams no longer. He is awakened,* ai^d he remem¬ 
bers all his former births. . 

The /Trahats, too, possess tha gift of remember¬ 
ing many of their •former births^ This kno}vledge 
is nist, hdwevef,* attained* until they havfc com¬ 
pletely thrown off the ten fetters, and have ‘re¬ 
ceived the full fruition of enlightennfCht. 

>* 

140. What are the tenjetters ? 

, The delusion of self, or the belief in the 
'eternal dijration of self,,in(i(ivi|j^uality, wul. 
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2. Doubt of t)^e moral order of the lyorld, and 
*of the way to deliverance. 

^ 3. The superstition that salvation can be gained 
by outwaref religious practices, ijtes, prayers, sacri¬ 
fices, .worship of reli^, pilgrimages, and various 
other forms and ceremonies. ^ , * 

4. SensuMity, tvith its passions^and desires.’ 

5. Hatred mid ill-wifl towards. Qur fellow-men. 

j 5 . Love of life ton earth. 

7. Desire for life^ in Heaven eft Paradise. 

«S. Pride. 

9. Self-righteousness. 

*10. Ignorance (Avidya)? 

141. Are not mpentefnee and expiation cOfidficive 
to perfection^and deliverance f 

Yes, they a*e so; bil^ repentance and expia¬ 
tion cannot bribe eternal justice. ^ Nothing can 
be won or \yrung, from this by prayers and 
penance. 

Repentance is of valu9 only so far ^ it is the 
expression of a deeply felt sorrow for the wrong 
^e have committed, and so far as it prompts us 
to make amends for such wrong to the limit of our 
po*wer«and do bette* for the fuftire. 

.Passive r^ntance, however, and idI6 lamenta¬ 
tions are of no good whatever. 

Equally ^ofitless is the belief in the efficacy of 
alhoutiXrasd acts, such as. ^nances, self^mortifica- 

tions, and the like. • 

The true repentai|ce of the Buddhist consists in^ 
his reiolute'determination |to forsake his evil ways 
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and to enter the path of salvation, and his true 
atonement In his conquest over his'selfishness, his > 
evil passions and desires. 

# « * 

142. l/id the JIuddha teach that only followers of 
his own religion can aitt.in redemption f ■ 

No; the Buddha declared the j'eig^ of moral 
order in the universe and ol" eternal justice, which 
does not regard the belief or unbelief of man, but 
5 iis inward state of .mind, his good or bad intention. 
Every one meets with fhe recompense due to 
him, t’vhether he Ije Buddhist or not. Deliverance 
is, therefore,*equally attainable by non-believer?, 
but the difficulties ^are greater, and there is the 
ever-present danger of missing one’s aim. 

Wc may liken this to a man who follow'S a bad 
guide, and possibly yet reaches the end of his 
journey after long and weary wanderings through 
bogs and mires, across wastes and rivers and 
mountains ; whilst anotiier, wzdkin^ in the steps 
of a good guide, has only to go straight on, turning 
neitheV to the right nor tlie left, to arrive quickly 
and safely at his journey’s end. The best and 
safest guide is the Buddha only. 

143. Does Buddhism teach Us followers tQ hate, 

, despise, or persecute mn^believeiv ? " 

Quite the reverse. It teaches us to love all men 
as brethren, without distinction of ra6e', nationality 
or creed ;*-to respect tho convictions of mf;i of other 
beliefs, and to be careful to avoid all religious con¬ 
troversy. The Buddhist religion is imbued with the 
purest spjrit of perfect toleration. (") .Even where 
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dominant, it ha^never oppressed or persecuted 
.non-believers, ana its success has ifever been 
attended with bloodshed. TJie true Buddhist 
does not feel hatred, but only pity and compassion 
for him who will not acknowledge nbr listen to the 
truth, to his own loss and injury only. • 

144. Arc/>/ 7 ^rs, sacrijices, rites, amt other religious 
ceremonies nqiiisite to tfach Nirvana^ ' 

•The Buddhist re’Wgion,docs not prescribe prayers 
and sacrifices in the literal sense of the word. But 
’ the repetition of passages from the ^cred bboks, 
the reading and devout hstenipg to sermons and 
discourses, are considergd to i)e of*great help in 
raising the spisit of Hihe believer in the hour of 
temptation, and^in strengthening his faith. All 
outward rites :yid cerem<^ies serve the same pur¬ 
pose, and so far are important and even essential 
to the layman, as they constantly fut before hirii 
the true significance of life, withdraw his attention 
from the temptations of 4he world, and poigt him 
to the final ^oal. 

But the BHikshu wl^o has entered the path of 
deliverance and who aims at higher development, 
stands no longer dm ne6d of such means of assist¬ 
ance. 

% 

145. Does^ie doctrine prescribe tite worship of 
• images, statues, telica of the Buddka and his 

* disciples f 

No; according to the Buddha’s teaching, these 
practices ate of no nelp tc^ the furtherance of trub 
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knowledge, and may easily lead to ;err9r and super¬ 
stition. ' ‘ 

f 

146. Why^ then, the BuddhhUs in the habit oj 
offering flopjersf and of burning incense before 
the Buddhds statues ? 

1 

The lay adherents are wont to (j^o so in order 
to give expressic'n, by an outward^ oict, to their 
veneration and gratitude. Europeans in the same 
way place flowers ajfdf wreaths oh the monumen<^s 
of their great men, and bn the graves of their 
departed. Such ^ custom has therefore nothing 
objectionable in it, but it were a great mistake tq 
attach any spetial merit to it. 

147. Are there such occurrences, as miracles f 

No ; a real miracle would.be ap arbitrary viola¬ 
tion of the universal law;«^ of Nature. Buddhism 
teaches that all things in heaven and earth are- 
.subject to natural laws. This reign of law having 
for its basis the moral order of the univ erse (Karma), 
binds even t;he highest gods. 

148. But are there not many facts■ and occurrettces 
quite ^inexplicable to us ? 

Yes, a great many; only they must not be 
looked upon as m.h'acles. . The]|r are brought ^bout 
by natural laws which are yet unknown to us, but 
are fully understood and recognis^ by the 
Buddha. 

149. Wherein does Budcffiisni essentially differ from 

other religions f ^ 

^ Buddhism teaches the^reign of perfect goodness 
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and wisdom witlmut a personal God, continuance 
of individuality* without an immortal ^ul, eternal 
happiness without a* local h^ven, the way of 
salvation without a vicarious ^viour, redemption 
worked out by eacl^ one himself without any 
prayers, sacrifices and penances, without the 
ministry of-qrdftifled priestSi without the interces¬ 
sion of saint^, without Divine qnercy. Finally, 
it teaches that supreme pe«fection is atfainabh^ 
even in this life and on .this earlli. 


1 5 o. Did the . Buddha rccogniik these truihs in 
• the night of enlightenmeni under the Bodhi- 
tree f 

'^es; these a«d mamy others which have^iecome 
the fundamental^doctrjncs of the Buddhist religion 

and are written down in^he holy books. 

% 

t 


15 I. Were these holy books composed and written 
• by the Buddha himself ? 

Neither by him nor by any of the bpthrQn who 
were the Byddha’s first disciples. It was not the 
custom in India, in tl\pse times, to set in writing 
any religious or .philosophic truths. They were 
taughyt by word «of« mbuth frdm master to pupil, 
apd iihpressed on the memory b^ incessant Repeti¬ 
tions of words and whole passages./^) In this way 
they were Ti 7 nded down from one generation to 
another. • In this same vef' the Buddhist doctrine 
came clown to us by tradition; several centuries 


after the Buddha’^ decease, at the third great 
cotlneil of Pataliputra,yrin ^ing Asoka’s reign, th^ 
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sacred writings were inscribed on .palm-leaves by 
the Arahats. ' * 

152. Who was King Asoka ? « 

• 

One of the most powerful monarchs of India. 
He reigned from 259-222 bpfore our era, became 
a convert to' Buddhism, and was most devoted to 
the spread of his,;iewly adopted through¬ 

out the world. .To this day the stone pillars on 
•vVhich, by his ord^/ the moral precepts of tlje 
Buddha were engraved, bear' witness of King 
Asok^’s energy, and his name is held in veneration 
and respect by every Buddhist. 

153. Do the My hboks contain anything that is not 

the pure truth ? ' . » 

Everything in the holy {)dbks"regarding the 
subject of religion, humanysuffering, the Karma and 
the W'ay to Nirvana, is ^ the. pure *■ unadulterated 

_ I 

truth. But there are certain portions of the Scrip¬ 
tures that contain various’" errors 

' i. 

15 4. Did the BuddJia teach anything erroneous ? 

No ; a Buddha does not teach anything untrue. 
In the course of many ages, however, certain books 
and passages, not originally part of the Pitakas,*- 
were inserted, and< these ‘contain a number of 
erroneous s«tateme»its. 

i. ■ ' 

155. What hooks and passages are these ? 

All those teaching of the primary tJlrigin of the 
world, of''the shape av>V cpndition of earth, 
and of natural science general. 

These additions are not t^e teaching of the 
Buddha, afid need not be pd<\pted by anyrbelie«er.(^) 
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156. Decay being^ inherent in all things^^does it not 
follow Vtat the Buddha's tedching will 
equally pas^ away ? 

Nb ; th*e doctrine of the Bi^ddha will wot pass 
awa)j as long as the ^yorld exists, f< 5 r its pervading 
spirit is Eternal Truth itself, which was embodied 
in the pcrsc^;^ df 1.he Buddha and^in his words and 
ideas. 

^The outward fckrm of the-«J^ctrine is subject tt* 
change, for in suctSeedii^ cycles*of many thousand 
years’ duration, new Buddhas will arise and teach 
the doctrine of Suffering and Redemption under 
hew forms, and in harnibny vwth the demands of 
nevj times. 



THE BROTHERHOO'D OF THE 
' ELECT^(SANGHA).‘"' 


157. What is tkf Ordi,r or Brotherhood of the 
Elect f' 

It, L the assemblage of all thc^e true disciples 
and followers of the Buddha who, have withdrawn 
from the world and entered the sublime eightfold 

15 8. Wlu> is entitled to adtnission into the Order ? 

Every one, without distinction of rank or sex, 
who has given testimony of his resolute determi¬ 
nation to enter the path, provided is free from 
those impediments which exclude from admission 

into the Brotherhood. 

' ‘ \ 

I59.V WhM applicants are. refused admittance into 

the Order f 
» • 

All those suffering from infectiouff^ Or incurable 
diseases; <all children bflo^ the age of fifteen ;.all 
slaves and bondsmen, not yet freed ; all ‘debtors 
and persons answerable to t|he law, and not yet 
^'acquitted; all officials and soldiers .engaged in 
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active service; ’and all minors who have not ob- 
. tained the consent of their parents* and guar¬ 
dians. 

160. What arc the preliminaries lb reception into 

the Brotherhood ? • 

The n(JviM»6r.st enters, the Order as a pupil 
(Samanera), and has 40 pass thpugh a time of 
probation under the superiu^gndence of ^mastCf,> 
eflosen by the pupil Ijiniself' from amongst the 
brethren. 

161. IIoiu long does tlUs^novitmte Iqst I 

four months •arieasi in the ca^c of grown-up 
people who h^ a 4 r%ady been members df.some 
religious order ; minors remain in a state of proba.- 
tion until they come of age. With all other candi- 
'dates the lengfth of time of probatlpn depends op 
the decision qf tl^e. spiritual teacher and on the 
capabilities of the pupil. 

f 

162. Whal are- the duties of a Samanera ? 

• From the day of reception into the Order, the 
Samanera lies un*der the sam^ obligations as the 
breth^n. He must renounce <the woi'ld and all 
its' doings, liceep the ten vows, devote him^lf to 
the diligent <5tudy of the holy doctrine, and faith¬ 
fully observe the rules Order, an^ concen¬ 

trate airthe powers of'his mind on 4 he attainment 
of the one great aim—the attainment of moral and 
spidtj^al p^ection.* 
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163. Whqt are t/ie eight parts or divisions of the 
sublime eightfold path ? 

t 

1. Right views,Vree from prejudice, superstition, 
and delusion. 

C 

2. Right aspirations, worthy of the noble, in*, 

telligent, and earnest man, and tending to the 
highest aim. „ '* 

,3. ^ight speech—kind, simple, and truthful. 

4. Right conduft*—conciliatory, upright, pijre, 
and merciful, * 

5. Right mode of livelihood, which causes no 
harm or danger to any living being. 

6. Right e,<fort,* bent bn overcoming ignorance, 

evil desires, and the lust cf life. , 

7.. Right mindfulness, eVe/ cdlicentrating the 
.attention on the holy, doctrint. and the pre¬ 
cepts. f ' 

, 8. Right rpcollectedness, complete withdrawal 

of the senses, the attenti&n, aac[, the. thoughts from 
external things, and the sinking of consciousness 
of self and»will in Nirvaila. 

4 

164. JV/ta^ are the ten vozvs of the Brotherhood f 

1. Not to kill or to injure any living being. 

2. Not to take &ught not one’s own or that‘is 
not freely‘given:* 

3. To live in absolute continence. 

4. To speak the truth always ; ilb^ to deceive, 
nor speakrevil of anotl««r. . 

5. Not to use intoxicating drinks. 

6. Not to eat at unseasonable times. 

' 7. N6t to take part in dancing, shiging^ light 
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songs, fnequentin|r public shows, nor juoy other 
* worldly dissipations and amusements. * 

^ 8. Not to wear ornaments^ use Scenti^ oils, 
cosmbtics, *or whatever else tends to vanity. 

9..Not to use sofl^and luxurious beds, but to, 
sleep on a hard, low couch. * 

10. Not to •live otherwise tl^n in voluntary 
poverty. 

165. IV/iai are Vte fules laid down fot the 

brethren f . 

They are the precepts for leading a pure%nd 
holy life, given bj^the i^uddh^ and contained in 
the«Vinaya. They may be dbxnprised under the 
following four ^ktegdl’ies; 

1. Precepts relative to outward ordi^ and 

discipline. , * 

2. ihstntf;tiojps» as * to the obtaining and 

proper use of food, clothing, and other 

necessaries of*life. 

3. Rules of conduct, how to overcomb all 

sensual lusts and desires. 

4. Means for acquiring^ higher s^-culture 

and pdribetioB. 

e 

The Samanera, after having riioiottghly 
instructed hdW 40 practise these vows,, tulesi and 
pi)eoef>t 5 p.and having passed th^ time 

of his* probatioti, ts riien ssolemidy meefoed 'hito 
the Order an Brother (Bhikshu, SaiiiaM)ithe 
Chaptbr. 
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166. Can t brother have the Order after once 
having hem admitted into it f 

Yes; at any time:. The Huddhist doctrine and 
the rules of the Brotherhood forbid any compul¬ 
sion. If any 6ne wishes to jeturn into the ^vorld, 
he has merely to confess his want of self-control 
to the Superior. * He is not detained by the Order, 
but free to retrapt his vows without incurring any 
/l;sgfrac(f or dishonoi^r ,, 

That Samana, however, who disgraces the robe 
he wears and the Brotherhood he belongs to by 
somQ^ave transgression of the vows, is liable to 
the severest punishment-^-viz., expulsion from the 
Order. 

167. Are the brethren free, to live wherever they 
*' like ? 

No; they are enjoined to live in monasteries' 
(Viharas), or as hermits.(^) 

168. I ft what relation does> the Brotherhood stand to 
( the Laity ( Ufetsakas') f 

Their mutual relation is ,a purely moral one, 
free from vdl outward obligation. • In imitation of 
their master, the Buddha, the mendicant brefchreh 
are to^ be to the ‘!iaity a living example of self- 
control, self^leni^and chanty. When desired to 
do so. they are to explain and expound'the doctrine 
to the laymen, and be ^idy at all times tb give 
spiritoal ''advice and assistance in all the 
''‘Imrient drcttnistances of life when they stand in 
feed of coaafoit and consolation. 
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* * V 

169. Hgio are the Laymen to behave tpzvards the 

Brotherh(ft>d f * 

They arc to show’ the members of the Order 
due respect and reverence, and provide for their 
dailjr sustenance—clothing and the like. By so 
doing they arc gaining merit, and they are pro¬ 
moting their ow» happinesS'CO 

170. Does (he Order possa^ anf spiritiml power^ 
over the Laii^J 

No ; the Buddhist kAows of no excommunica¬ 
tion, no ecclesiastical laws apd penances^ no 
vigorous disciplinary s^^stem. But the Order 
repudiates all corQfpunion witli an" Upasaka who 
has»been guilty *of sonfe grave moral offence, or 
who has spoken colflcmptuously of the Buddha, 
.the doctrine, or the Otdej*. In token of his bein^ 
henceforth unA^orthy -to provide for the wants of 
the brethren, they upset ^efore him*the alms-bow^ 
they arc in the habit* of carrying about with them. 

171. Wtuit in th^word»of the doctrine should the 

true Bh/kshu be f • 

If a Bhikshu shpuld desire, so the holy 
Scripture says, to»attain the state of perfect peace, 
and >(irvana: 

^Let*him«be without guile, upright*and •con¬ 
scientious, gentle-spoken, kind,' naodest, content, 
and having wants, not over-anxious, keeping 
repose oCheart, without preemption, withcAit desire. 

Let him do nothing unwor^; fet him live in 
thought, word, and .deed in the spirit of the 
doctriifb and the precepts; let him strengthen 
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himself in knowledge of the four grand truths, 
and walk ^thout blame in the sublime eightfold • 
path. 

Let jiim not rejoice in good fortune, nor de¬ 
spond in calaSnity; let hipi not be elated by 
approbation^ nor cast down by dishonour and dis¬ 
grace ; but let *bim ever keep ctkat e'quanimity 
which results frqm the cessation of all desire, 
r *”£«et him be mim^ful that it^ is not the dress 
which makes thee Samana, not ‘ the outward ob¬ 
servance of the vows and precepts, not a life of 
retirdbent, poverty and lowliness, nor any amount 
of learning; but jthat be alone, who is pure of 
heart and free from •all co/icupii>Qence and desire, 
is a true disciple of the Tathagatar 

Therefore, let him pursue knq^vledge, increase 
m holiness and self-conti^l, and in pharity. 

I>t him be kind and merciful towards all living 
beings, far an4 near, the istrong and the -weak, the 
good and &e bad. Let him ndi deceive, nor hurt, 
nor tlyreat^, nor despise any one. Like a mother 
pitying her dwn child, so let him loqk with pity 
and compassion on every bping. ‘ * 

Serenes and unruffled, like a deq> Alpine lake* 
must be the mind Of him who stalks in the sublime 
eightfold phth. ' . ‘ , 

Wm he 'Wh<^ has overcome error and delusion, 
hope tuu) lear, fusion and desire, Ic^e' and hatred 
-Hfrholhreeln purity, yd¥> kas gotHd of lust of 
lUe, and obtained supreme mtuitiott—>^has reached 
ihe end e^ 4 Kidmng and birtli«renewal, has entered 
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VKRSKS FROM fUE DHAMMAFADA,* 

A 

Earn ESI NESS is the path to Nirvana, tnougfatlessness is 
*the path of death. ThosI who «re ip eaivest do not 
di^ those who are thoughdess aK as if dead already. 

Not the per^rsitiea of others, not their siifti of com- 
mission and omifpion, l}ut bis own misdeeds and ne^* 
' gences should a wise man ^ke heed to. 

Like a beautiful fldwer full of colour but without 
scent, are* the fine but frui^ess words ^)f him who dods 
.not act corresponddhdy thereto. 

Long is the night to him who is awake, long is a mile 
to him who is tired, long is the way of tradsmigla^on to 
the foolish ^ho do not know the true doctrine. 

• “ These children and'this wealth belong ^ me,” with 
such thoughts a*&lbl is tormente^. He himsetf does not 
^loflg to himself,*hSw ntuch less s^as and wealth. 

• As long UK the evil deed does not besr trait, she fool 
thinks h lij||e honey; but when it rtpena^ then the fool 
suffers grief ^ > 

-« ., ' ‘V" U ■•■■■■ "-111—. 

* The Dfaammapada forms fart of fod Stttta Pi t aka, and 
]« a most beautifiil ooUection of vesiies and passypas foom 
the dgee Pipdcas. (See Max Miiller, ” Sacred Books of the 
East,” vol. x;) 
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Mobt people are born a^in; evil-doers go. to the 
dark worlds,* righteous people go to bright state. 
Those who arc free, from all fetters and worldly 
desires at^in Nirvana—they are never bom again. . 

I >et no man think lightly of evil, saying in his heart, 
it will not come nigh unto me. VCven by water-drops a 

gj 

pitcher is filled; the fool becomes full of.evil,<3ven if he 
gather it little by litde. * *’ 

L^t a n^n avoidrevil deeds as a rich merchant avoids 

dangerous road, as a v.1in who loves life avoids poison 

He who has no Vound on his* hand, may touch 
poison. There is no evil for one who does not cornniit 
evU, ‘ 'o “ 

Aqueduct-makers lead the^ ivater, fletchers shape the ‘ 
anow, carpenters plane a log of Ivood; wise people 
fashion tkemselves. 

If a man conquer in battle a tly^usand times a 
thbusand men, and if a n&n conquer himself, he is 
the greater conqueror. 

bOne's own self conquerec^ is better than .all other 
people. Not an angel or Mara, br«even a god, could 
change into defeat the victory of a man who has van¬ 
quished himself and always h\%s under restraint. 

Do bot follow the evil path, do not live in*thoughtless« 
ness, do not adhere to f^se dootrine, be not a friend of , 
the world. *Rouse thyself, do not be idle, follow the law 
uf virtue. The virtuouf rest in blisssim this world and in 
the nexp 

From pleasure comes grief, from pleasure comes fear. 
He who is free from love of pleasure knowf’neither grief 
nor fear. 

From coucupiseence conies grief, from concupi^ence 
comes fean He who is free from ^ncupiscence, knows 
^,l)etther giief nor fear. 
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From'illuston dbmes grief, from illusion comes fear. 
He who 'is free from illusion, kno^ neith^ grief nor 
fear. , 

. There is no fire like passion, there is no ill4uck like 
hatred, there is no pain like this bojly, the^e is no 
happiness like Nirvana. • 

liie best^of ways is the eightfold, the of truths 
the four words, fho» best of vistues i^sionlessness, the 
best of men he who has true insight ^ 

Let a man overcome anger by.^ve, let him overcoBlh 
evtl by good, let hint .overcome the greedy by liberality, 
the liar by truth. 

By oneself *the evil is done, by oneself ^ne suffem, by 
oneself merit is won,.by one%elf one is purified. 

Purity and impuwty belong to oneself, no one can 
purify another. ^ * , 

You yourself must niSke an effort. The Buddhas are 
, only proclaitners eft* the truth, I'he thoughtful only wha 
enter the path, are freed from all fetters. 

For self is the lord of self, who else cqpld be the lord ^ 
He who has weU.subdued Iffs own self, verily, that man 
4ias found a lord such as few can find. 




NOTE,S. 


* ^ 

?^OTE I. —It lias dflen been a sul^ect of controversy 
among scholars in Europe whether Buddhism is more 
appropriately called religion or mofai philosophy? It 
is, in fact, both. It comlfines tl^e subUmest moral 
doctrines with tlj^ profoundest philosophic truths. 
Buci&hism teache^Us adherents the laws and foroe of the 
universe, reveals tq^roan the essential nathre of his being, 
•points Out to him his true destiny, passing far beyond 
|:his transient life of earth j ^enlightens his mind, rouses 
his latent naoral powers and ^^ulties, Idndles in him the* 
love for what is moWe*afld good, and enables him, by 
devoting his whole mind to the conscientious fulfilment 
of its precepts, to attain tHh supreme goal of all* living 
beings-^-nameiy, eternal peace, Kirfana* 

Jluddhism must therefore«be called a religion. 

At the same tiaie>it is also a system of philAophy, for 
it doea not demandKifiits adherenti 4 blind b<dief, but an 
upsbakhn conviction, the .fruit of sAf invesdgatiop and 
earnest reif!;ction. The doctrines of. Budd^m are not 
based on the aipbitiary will of an incomi^ehensible Qod- 
Cr4ator,.or a supematurab rejrelation^ iratural 

conditibns of life and of ifoiid. does not 

attempt to fnghten the evil-doer by of ettfoal 

punishipent, .but it seelu to enl^hten hiin whose VtiioR 
is obscured by earthly illustoni, so that be may pdoe^e 
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the trutb-; leads him Who is in earnest* along the path of 
spiritual deVelopment to the supreme end, where earthly , 
things vanish like shadows, and where the sad, apparently 
inexplicable contradictions of human life find ti'cir solu¬ 
tion in the knowledge of what is eternal and unchange¬ 
able. • ' < 

if 

Nqte 2,—The *^akya8r belonged Uo‘ the great Aryan 
race, and the region inhabited by them was situated in 
tfi€ nort'li-east of Indjg, at the foqt of the Himalayas, 
Their capital was Kapilavastb^u, forty miles from Benarbs, 
on the river Rohini, now called Kohana. 

4' c 

Note 3.—There were alxeady in. India recluses and 
ascetics many dentufies before the birth of the Buddha. 
They wjre either living together in smj[ill forest huts of 
bambu, absorbed in the study of'the holy mystic writings 
^ibe Upanishads of the Vedas), or Icparately in caves 
and under trees. A great* number, too, were homeless 
^wanderers, beggjng their bread from door to door, and 
inflicting ion themselves theSuGsuc^elJortures, in order 
to extmguish all sensations, to free the soul from everj' 
earthly, tie, %nd to attain unian with Brahma. 

Note 4. —The holy books of the Buddhists give the 
following gccouht of :Aese incidents ^ * 

During one of h'ise drives in tl^e jiuk, Prince Sidd- 

hartha unexpectedly met an old man broken WUi age 
and iiifinni^, who, leaning on'his stick, could Jiardly di&g 
himsd^ along. Siddhartha, greatly astogisked, inquired 
of-his Ciuuioteer, Channa, who that extraordin^ being 
wa& * An old qian,’ was kfharina's reffly. * Wdk Jie Bbm 
in that state ? ’ ask^ the prince. ‘ No, my lord; he once 
was as young and as blooming as you are.* * Are there 
any more.of these old men?* continued dieprincS^ more 
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and more amazed. * A great many more.’ * And how 
did he come to this miserable state ? * * dt is themppointed 
lot of all men to grow old *and decrepit unless they die 
in their,youth.’ ‘For me too, Channa?’ ‘Yes, ray 
lord.’ 

This • incident made s (9 deep* an impression on the 
young prince ^hat he ordered his charioteer to return, for 
the park had lost atl Alarms for him. • « 

Another time, when he was driving’tout, he^saw 
man^ infected with leprosy. On Obanna’s explaining to 
him the nature of the Sick man’s confplaint, the prince 
was so affected, that he gave up every amusement and 
Isegan seriously to reflect on human* sufforing. Oh a 
third occasion, some time afteit he sai)( a dead body lying 
%n the middle of the fdad. This sigjit produced such an 
effect *on him thatsjie instantly turned back, exclaiming, 

‘ Woe to all human beings! Is there no means to 
destroy for ever suffering and*death renewed at every' 
birth-renewal?’ This questi<A preoccupied him inces¬ 
santly. A filial accidental meeting with a snendicant put 
an end to his doubts ajad*a1Ixiety. The mendicant wore 
a fellow robe such as the Buddhist Bhikshu now. His 
features and demeanour were Expressive of the»deep*calm 
and serenity of^iis mind. This prophetic sight, for Ach 
wf must consider it, showed the prince the way to a Solu¬ 
tion of all the man}bharassing problems of exist^ice. He 
forthwith resolved toi retire from tITe world and to enter 
the path'whii^alone leads tp perfection. \ ^ 

i'his alleO^, clothed in the form of a legend, em¬ 
bodies the prdfownd truth that through conviction of the 
vani^ and evanescence of life alone, men gjfc led to 
renounce tlie world and to ex^ence that tottd change 
of heart which all saints and martyrs have undergone, 
and whi(^ to, the woridly minded man iwms an utter 
impossibility. ‘ 
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Note 5.—The doctrine of re-birih or re-incarnation iy 
the most ancient and venerable truth •possessed by manT 
kind. It is that prunitive religious sense of which we 
seem to have an innate knowledge unless prejudices and 
errors rave been ihstilled in our minds from early youth, 
It is conspicuous in th'e difltrent systems of religion 
of all civilized nations, with the sole exceptions of Jews, 
Chistians, and Vahombtans, and fbrms the corner-stone 
^ all ojher doc^es. Even in Christian and Mahometan 
countries great and wise men have at all times clung Jo it 
in secret. It only tan emancipate *us from the false belief 
that man has been created out of nothing by an almighty 
God, and thaf^ he has even to be grateful for the doubt- * 
ful gift of life. Jhe defetrine of birth-renewal alone 
restores to man that (rue freedom of the will (spontaneity)« 
whi^ is incompatible with the belief /n a God-Crrator; 
only this is based on justice, and justifies the sublime 
^saying of Jesus of Nazartth;‘“ Whatever a man seweth, 
that shall he also reap." Tlie doctrine of re-incarnation is 
the key to the mystery of our existence, and gives a satis¬ 
factory explanation to the many^pi^zzlmg questions about ‘ 
the inequality of condition of the rich and poor, the 
righteous and the unrighteous, and the manifold miseries 
of buffering humanity. It teaches us that, like matter • 
and force, our innermost being is indestructible. We 
have entered this life of our own wil) and continued it 
through endless chaTiging foitas /ram’ the beginning of 
the ^orld ^ to thb present day. Death is not annihila¬ 
tion, it is the transition from one imperman&t form into 
l.et him who delights in life tnke" comfort; no 
God ond^ devil can deprive him thereof. Man*s^ fate 
rests e&fimir himseipUnil on his own willthere are 
innnmenble biith*renewals in store for him in which be 
will reiip the fnuts of his good abd evil de^. ^ 

But there is a way of release open to him who is 
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weary of renewed existence with ift accompanying joys 
and sorrows. Let him but pursue it with firm i^lve and 
strenuous effort, and he is •sure to reach the ultimate goal 
where ^diviciuality, Aich of necessity is limited, suffer¬ 
ing and imperfect, will be merged ipto irbat is* eternal 
and immutable. All living beings, consdously or un¬ 
consciously, jispire to this state of bliss,^and nothing but 
their own illusions*ddter them firom it. 

HJoTE 6. -Queen Maya was no"longer living, she had 
died seven days after the child’s birtll. It is the fate of 
.the mother of every future Buddha, for the womb that 
has given birth to a Buddha cannot afterwards bring forth 
a common mortal. 

I 

Note 7, —This'^Iacey.where for many years the Buddha 
bad given himselfto the severest penances, and whert^ 
the light of truth rose within fiim, was afterwards called 
" Buddha Gaya,” that is to say, hermitage of the Buddha. 
When, a thousand years Buddhism had spread over* 
t^e whole of Cehtrfl and Eastern Asia, temples and 
monasteries, inhabited by ^umbers of Bhikshus, were 
erected on the spot, which became the &vourfte ancl;^hief 
resort of pilgri^ from all the diflferent Buddhist countries. 

ruined temple still marks the place. 

t 

Noxe 8.—Not only*the sublime footer of r^e Buddhist 
religion, bg^tikewise man/ Christian saints Have dxperi- 
enced in themselves the inefficacy of. penance. Self- 
mortification does not even lead to a favound>)e re-birth, 
mcfth Jess to deUvefanct!^”>/6ays Nagaieml,*tiie great 
apostle of the Buddhists of the North. 

For this reason, Buddhism rejects aU aelf-toitaijiS and 
m(tftif%ktioif. of the fleA at o^eM and injurious, and 
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directs its whole attention to the purification of heart and 
will from Vvery evil passion and desire to the increase of 
self-culture and superior knowledge. The first step to it 
is the voluntary giving up of all* possessions, sensual 
delighhf, worlrjjly desires, the vow of poverty and of 
chastity. 

• •• 

NpTE 9.—This tree is tailed by Bifdcfuists Bodhi, or Bo- 

tree—1.^., tree of knowledge—by botanists, Ficus religiosa. 

> Xn offshoot of the original tree is still seen growing on^the 
ruined temple of Buddha Gaya, not far from the present 
Rajgir. Another branch was taken to Ceylon and planted 
near* AnuradhApunf, the ancient capital of the island. * 
This still flourishe|, and *is the -oldest historical tree 
existent 

Note 10 —Mara, the tempter and pfince of this world, 
{tlays about the same part, in'the Buddhist religion as 
Satan, tite* prince of darkn^s, does in the Christian rell- 
«gion. Jesus of Nazareth w|s tempted in thp wilderness 
by Satan in the same way aslfhe Buddha was by Mara. 
This allegory of course represents a mental conflict. * 

Note ii. —Buddhism neither defies ,ifor afflrms the 
existence of gods; they are not required for the attain^ 
ment of Aoral perfection and salvation. Every one is 
free to believe in one ^r a pluialit/"df gods, if he* has' a 
wish tp do 1^; but'tie must remember that^gods pass 
away as we do, and are subject to birth-rental, even if 
their lives are of millions of years' duratidh, and that the 
saint (Arahat) who has worked out his salvation, and 
above all the Buddha, is si^erior to any god. Tlfe word 
gods Devata,** mentioned above^ means inhabitants of 
higher an4 brighter worlds. w . 
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Note 12. —Arahat is one ^ho has attained the 
^ fourth and supreme stage of holiness, and wth at Nir¬ 
vana. 

Note 13. —Tlie Buddha himself incujcated Kis doc¬ 
trine oa the mind of his Srst disciples, who were Brah¬ 
mans—that js, men whose whole life had beeh spent in 
contemplation, cetf-denial, and strenuous efforts to attain 
Eternal Truth. This fact alone explaips how it was 
possible that in the short space of hve months these men 
should so completely'raaster the doctsine, that they, too, 
could be teachers. 

• « . 

« I 

•Note 14. —The alms-bowI> of the Buddhist mendi- 

• cants is an earthen or metal dish witfi a Straight handle. 
Each‘*member of ^e* Brotherhood is provided with owe of 
these bowls, in wluh he collects the daily food. The 
Buddha himself did not infringe this rule) unless when'' 
he was invited to take his.med in the house of one of bis 

lay adherents. 

• • 

•Note 15. —In the remote ages, of which we do not 
possess the faintest historical jecord, perfectly enlightened 
Buddhas appealed preaching the saving truth, for saiva- 
tion is for ever*within reach of erring guilty suffering 
htimanity, and man u never in want of the me^s, if he 
is hut sincere in his' ^ffi)rt to attain the truth. Whenever 
the pure»doctrine is in danger of fallisig into decay, and 
msthkind is ^dicing into spiritual darkness and itensuility, 
a new Buddha is^bom. The last of these, the light of our 
own age, is this very Buddha Gotama whose followerg 
we are. 

Note i6.>^No member of the Brotherhood is allowed 
to go umAtended into the house of a woman. 
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Not£ 17*—The Blessed One is‘ a frequently used 
epithet, foh the Buddha. There exists a large ^ number, 
of similar terms, all expressive of some quality of the 
. Buddha^ In this way he is callM SakyjLmuni^ the 
Wise " *of the tjibe of the Sakyas; the “ Holy," because 
he is free hrotn the will to lire, from all passions and 
desires; the “ Victorious," because he ha% won perfec¬ 
tion after a long ‘gnd continuous stfugfele* with error and 
earthly concupiscence; the “ Enlightened,” because the 
. ftni light of truth rose.within him under the Bodhi-tree \ 
the Conqueror,"tbecause he hac 'overcome Mara*the 

tempter and prince of this world, of sensual^ove, of death 
and* darknessj and. finally, the " Light of the World," * 
because, instead of passing away -out of existence after 
having gained Nirvana, he preached the saving truth, and « 
made its light to shine over kll the wbi^d- * 

■ / 

‘ Note i8 .— Buddhists even now, though there has not 
been any active missionary labour for a space of 1500 
. years, far outiumber the supporters of 9II Christian 

Churches collectively, forthejraiKiunMo 450 millions_ 

that is, a full third part of the whole of mankind. X 
century before the birth of‘Jesus of Nazareth, Buddhist 
apdtles had already pushed their way as«far.west as the 
Caucasus, and many brothers and lay adherents wer^ 
living at Alexandria. There can therefore be hardly any 

doubt that Jesus of •Nazareth', whose doctrines an their 
mosyessernial parihare identical with those^rftheBudd^pi, 
must have been adisciple of Buddhist mendidhits from the 
ago of twelve to thirty, a space of time totally unaccounted 
for by tlje^ Gospels, and that under their guidance he 
fflutif have attijaed Aralfftship. Later on he returned to 
fait native country to preach the doctrine to his people. 

In course of dme this doctiiAe became distqtfed and 
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mixed up with many errors froin'the Oid 'I'estament of 
. the Jews.’ The «fundamental tenets^ howenrer, and the 
personal character of the founder of Christianity are of 
Buddhist origin. Jesus was an Arahat who had^attained* 
Nirvana, and his name will always be severed by every 
Buddhist. But now that the'European descendants of 
the Aryahsshave reached the age of,maturity, and are 
able to comprehend* the pure ifhadulterated truth of the 
Buddiia, his doctrine will become the religio |2 of 
future, and effect in Europe a total change of views and 
ideas, such as has n( 9 t been witnessed since the time of 
the introduction of Christianity. 

% 

* Noi'e 19. —Ananda was tl^c persc^nal attendant of the 
Buddha from the time of ^is joiiyng the Brotherhood. 
He was the discinle beloved best by his master, because 
of his childlike s\pliciiy aud the affectionate gentle¬ 
ness of his disposition. 

• 

Notf. 20. - Tathagata means one wht^ like his prede-* 
cessors, has come 4nt<^ tlw^iorid to bring the true doctrine 
dgain to light. The term is used by the Buddha when* 
ever he is speaking of himself. 

Note 21. —^TVansfigurajion is one of the dharacteristics 
of Buddhaship, may sometimes take piace with 
Arahats and saints* wSimilar instfnees are on record of 
Jesu^ of Nazareth, of St. Francis (XP> Assisi,*^nd pother 
saints of tbi/tlfestern Church. 

Note as.—It is our ignorance of the. true.ttature of 
roan* o( The. universe, and df|the mo^i order of the 
world, which involves us over and. over pgain ia. error 
and wrong, for which sSe have to suffer in,, succeeding 
re-incaritltions. It is our earthly blindness that makes ns 
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desirous of {hings valueless in themselves, and often pro¬ 
ductive of pain rather than pleasure ;• makes us prize 
highly what is intrinsically worthless^ grieve for what is 
hot dese^ing our interest, and delight in whatis^inju> 
rious, nay, even fatal to us. It is our want of true 
insight which makes us set our ^thectiuns on things that 
are perishable, gets us entangled in quairels and difli- 
culties in the fierce: struggle for exist(?nce, 'ind makes us 
lo^ sight altogether of our true felicity. Thus our 
whole existence becomes an endless chain of desires un¬ 
realized, of deceptions and disappointments, of passions 
and longings ungratified, or which, if gratified for a short 
time.'Vetum with reriewed violence, destroying our bodily 
and mental strength,, and keeping us in a continual state 
of discomfort and sufl’ering. ^ 

r* 

NoTii 23.—The term “will to live^' in the Buddhist 
shnsc of the word, doesv not merely imply what a 
European understands by 0 conscious will,” but rather 
^hat instinctive Ufe-love which, partly consciously, partly’ 
unconsciously to themselvesr-kr ighesent in all living 
beings, animals, and plants, as well as man. In this 
term, *‘will» to live,” or vcraving for existence, are 
sumtifed up all those functions, powers, desires, in¬ 
dinations and disinclinations .which tehd to the pre¬ 
servation t«f life, and the acquisitip^ of comfort aiid 
enjoyment r* e ^ • 

Thft Eu^pean rtader, desirous of entering into the 
true spirit of the doctrine, ought carefullyvto bear £1 
mind exact meaning of the term. ^ 

Note 2V— non-B|fddllistic European r^er Vill 
not easily discover the rich mine of knowledge and 
religio-philosophic truth underlying these few sentences, 
and it is' of the utmost necessity that they sEoulG* be the 
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subject of tiie deepest reflection. No one c^n expect to 
arrive at a thorough knowledge about the tPue nature of 
existence and the ^octrtne of the Buddha unless he has 
fully entered into the spirit and meaning of, the four 
Grand Truths/’ and has made them quite his .own. 

Note 3^5. —H^ost Europeans, nol excepting many 
learned men,Tiave very incorrect notions about Nirvana. 
Nirvana literally means, “ being extinct,” “ gon^ut,” like 
tt)f: flame of a lamp blown out by the wind, or gone out ' 
for want of oil. Tflis led to the erroneous idea that 
Nirvana is the same as annihilation. Nirvana si^ifles, 
on the contrary, a state of supreme moral perfection 
impossible to be conceived \)y an)»one; who still wears 
the^fetters of eartldy desir^. • ^ 

What then is^tinct—“ blown out”—-in Nirvana? 
Extinct is thenst of life, the craving for existence aqd 
’ enjoyment; extinct are the .delusions and allurements of 
.life and its sensations *an(f desires; blown out is the 
flickering light of self, of^ndividuality (foul). * 

True, the Arahau fRe* perfect saint, though he has 
reached Nirvana, still continues living in the body, 
because the body with ^1 its powers iif the *^taral 
consequence *o[ his former errors, the result of his doings 
•in a former life, and these, having begun to take effect, 
cannot be arrested? But as soon as the KA-ma of his 
formes life is exh&il^ted the Aralia^ dies, and nothing 
|}dng leit t^bring about a.new birth'(ueithes Taitia nor 
karma), w Arahat passes away intp eternal rest and 
peace, into Pailntrvana. 

Varinirvana, in the sipnse^f other religions and of 
scientific materialism, does «rtainly itiean ‘^ annihila¬ 
tion,” for nothing wha|ever remains of the constituents 
of hun«n life. But from the point of view taken by the 
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Arahat, it is the world With all its appearances—that is 
nought, is illusion, error; whilst Pariiiirvaha is the enter¬ 
ing into eternity, the everlasting‘true^existence where all 
suffering, individuality, separate being, and iransniigra- 
tion are at an end. 

Note 26.—The European student of Buddhism must 
be repeatedly rem'i^ided not to confoui,<l,“the will to 
live ”—that is, the desire fbr life, the cleaving to existence 
—with the “conscious will” or so-called “free will.” 
Conscious will is bur a fraction of^the whole “will .0 
live namely, such portion as passes through the organ 
of thftbrain, which if the vehicle of consciousness; but 
the greater portion of this “ ■ .vill to live ” never reaches, 
consciousness in plants and animals, and but imperfectly 
in men. It shows itself as a mere 'blind instinct,' an 
inveterate cleaving to existence, an ^lort to grasp at 
everything that makes life pleasant and to avoid whatever 
hurts and endangers it. Ktny so-called pessimists, for 
ipstance, who pretend to despi^ existence, and whose ‘ 
conscious will actually turns d‘ca.y..from Ufc, ard frequently 
under the delusion of having overcome the “ will to live.”. 
But suqh is qot the case; their selfishness, attachment to 
pleasme and enjoyment, their want of se;lf-abnegation, 
gives evidence that the “unconscious iiist<^of life” is still 
alive withip, them, and will lead then\to a fresh incarna¬ 
tion. The real extinotion of the shows itself in 
perfect unse^sHness^ and self-denial, in patience t-under 
suffering, in'^e absence of all passions (ah^, hatred^ 
envy, ill-wall, covetousness, sensuality, ^ride, avarice, 
vanity); in true equanimity, sincere chanty to all living 
beings, and in the renunci^on* of reward for goO^debds 
either in this worid or any other (Heaven or Paradise). , 

Note a7^-~-All that we are is the result oT wd:at • we 
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have doneit is founded on ohr doing; it is made ap 
of our doing. ‘ Jf a man acts with evil imnd (will, pur< 
pose), pain follows him as the wheel follows the foot of 
the Jiorse ^hat draws the cart. But if a man acts with a 
pure mind, happiness follows him •like his shadow. 
(Dbammapada.) 

Notk 28.«-7t i« mo.st dihioult to^ut in few words to 
the European student, grown up in totally diif|rent ideas, 
what is meant by Karma. Oral instruction is indisy 
Reusable to a full 'cicplanation. • 

Note 29. —By “creation” the Jluddhist only^under- 
« stands the renewal of a avorld which has undergone 
destruction. Such destruction i^ brought about either 
by water or i^e* or similar cR:mentary forces,* and is , 
always localizeV&nd confined to an inconsiderable part 
of the universe. Its real ^nd original cause, howeter, 
is the accumulated guilt or^demerit of living beings, their 
‘ unfavourable Karma, whilst the renewi^l of these perish^i^ 
worlds is‘owing to fgyou^ble Karma. Decay and re- 

• newal of heavenly l)odies are of constant recurrence in 
the immensity of space* Modern European, physical 
science, as (jar as the outward result is concerned, takes 
the same view *as put ^ by Buddhists fot the last 3400 

• years. 

N€TE3o.— Stelta*courageously tj^e strem o( passion; 
.drive* out^,foncupiscencer 0 Samana. Wben <^ce you 
have p^ceived the utter vanity of .all transient things, 
you have arrived at the knowledge of what is eternal. 
(Bihansnapada.) . 

Note 3i.<—T hose who remain living in the world can, 
at.be|{, attitin the third stage of holme^ of " Aftagaipin.*' 
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At their death they are re-bora in one of the higher 
regions in tlie worlds of light, to pass over from' thence, 
after a longer or shorter period, into Nirvana. It is, 
however, extremely difficult for any one living in the 
world to 'become; “ Anagamin," as he is exposed to far 
too many temptations, • 

« 

Note 32.—In th'js the first and principal vow are not 
only included men, but all living beings, and for that 
reason no one who intentionally hurts, kills, or torments 
an animal can be a follower of the ^Buddha, or have 
favourable re-birth. 

f 

e 

Note 33. —It is only the Brotherhood who keep this 
vow to its full extent: For the lay adherent it simply 
means do abstain from spirituoas liquors. The Upasaka 
may therefore take wine and beer in moyGration. 

# ^ ^ 

Note 34.—The sensual man who, to his own disquiet, 

is animated by the lust of life and by earthly passions, is 
vdry much mistaken in imag^inj^ that the gratification 
t>f the senses affords any happiness^ Satisfaction is of , 
very short duration, and deshe will return with ever- 
increasipg impetuosity. The gratification of one desire 
leads to the birth of another, and final satisfaction is im. 
possible. Add to this the inevitable disappointments,* 
failures, the ^strife, annoyances and di^ules arising from 
contests wjth ^ur fello;^-men, who are pursuing the ^me 
end. This incessant warfare can only be kepk^jp at the . 
expense of mind and.body. The more we give mil sway 
to our passions the more, they increase, iud the more 
swiftly our ntehtal and phys^al'powers, the only4neans 

. for enjoyment, decline. ' 

Increase of concupiscence is therefore attended by de~ 
crease of the means for its gratification. Tins fv the 
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inexorable la^ of Nature, which avenges such perversity. 
Whoever* seriou^y reflects must come to th£ conclusion 
that it is most foolish tp run after sensual pleasure and 
earthly wealth, whidh cannot afiurd any real happiness. 

Truly does the Dhammapada say: What'place for 
merriment, what place f^^r joy, 4S this world, which is only 
kept going^by the flames of setisual lusts? You walk in 
darkness fur vver unless you cscek ^r the light which 
alone can dissipate it,” 

•Noie 35.—Not in^infinite space, pot in the depths ot 
the ocean, nor in the far recesses of the mountains will 
you find a Ifefuge from the conseryiences of yoijf evil 
^ecds. (Dhanimapa^.) 

HoTE 36.—“ H» has abused ni«, he has robbed jie, he 
has ruined me.*’\\Vith those who harbour such thoughts, 
hatred will neve^cease ^ for hatred does not yi6ld Jo 
■ hatred; hatred yields to love* This is the moral law of 
the universe. (Dhammapada.) 

Note 37.—^When-« Than has come fully to know and 
* nderstand the “ Four Grand Truths,” he will no longer 
crave for earthly happines^nor for existence in i better 
world, but .only long for deliverance, for eternal rest and 
peace j for as long as individuality, “ self,” is not over¬ 
come and vanquiah^d, suffering, birth, and daith are not 
ye\ overcome. Not^ven angels*and gods (this is the 
n^ame given ty higher beings in a higha* world^ are exempt 
from death'and birth-renewal. Everything subject to 
change is subject to suffering. But when all ill-will, all 
desixe, ignorance and individuality become extinct in 
Nirvanfl, then, and not till !Wn , will suflering and re¬ 
incarnation come to en^ This is the supreme aim to 
which t}^ sage aspires. 
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Note 38,—It is written in the sacred books; “ The evil 
deed is notUike new milk, which quickl;^ dots. It is like a 
smouldering fire glowing undent the ashes till its time is 
come, then, suddenly bursting into ll&mes, it destroys the 
illusory dliihce of happiness in which the evil-doer fancied 
himself secure.” - • 

The inet^uality of the outward condition of men, the 
seeming injustice*^f their fate, which ofk'n reduces the 
righteous man to a state of severe suffering, whilst the 
wicked is in the full opjoyraent of every earthly happi- 
nes.s, is irrefutable evidence of the ^noral necessity of fe- 
incamation to every one who does not wilfully shut his 
eyes |o the truth. No thoughtful roan can ^eny that this 
universe is founded on eterdil justice. Consequently, the 
origin of sufferii^ mlist be guilt, and if this guilt cannot 
be traced in this life, ^t musf have been committed 4n a 
former birth, whilst well-being and jomnust be the fruit 
of former merit. « 

Nevertheless, the happytman must not be elated; 
a change may b^ close at hand: for except a man is for' 
ever bent on increasing hi^^etit by good an<l worthy 
deeds, ke will have to suffer bitterly for his thoughtless* 
ness, T{hilst ^another, weighed^iown at present with care 
and sorrow, may advance towards a joyful re-mcamation. 

Note ^9. —The almost universal, Relief in an 
mortal soul” within «s—that'is Kbit say, in an ^entity 
limite^ 'buK* eternal)' and endowed with consciousness, 
arises chiefly from the selfish having for personal immof- 
tality. It is a sup'erstition forming part pf the delusive 
“ will to ji^e,” and is due of the ten fetters w^ich rivet 
man to life and jM'eventhj# deliverance. • 


reader how a 


Note jjo.— -To prove to the 
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man cari to a'cert&in degree becoi&e quite another with¬ 
out losing his identity, it will suffice to poinCout to hiicu 
the difference in the stages of life. 'Fhe old man is quite 
other than the infan*t, and none the less both are one and 

..I • • • - ' 

the same person. 

Note 4 —Some thirty years ago, when the French 
(Roman Cathelit) tnissionarie»askedJeave of the king of 
Siam to have a settlement in his country, it w^s granted 
with the greatest readiness at^ kindness. And the 
kJhg, moreover, gavtihe missionariesta piece of land and 
wished thety all possible success. The attempt proved 
a failure; no creditable converts were made. Bu^there 
were some of another soA who tried to show their 
Christian zeal by defiling the intage^ of a Buddhist 
teniple close 'I'lic inh&bitaufs of the village belong¬ 
ing to the templ^complained to the king, but he advised 
them to keep quiet, to put up the images in some othhr 
place, and to avoid any disefission, for, he added, “ Reli¬ 
gion stands too high to be made th^ subject of sue)} 1 
petty quarrelling wi^ fiwei^ers.” 

• When the F.nglish Protestant missionary, Edkjns, went 
to see a Buddhist monastery in China, ^e Superior 
received him*with great kindness, and even offered him 
gratuitously a l}iece of jand attached to the monastery 
^or the purpose ulJwilding a Christian church. ^Himdreds 
of sinjilar instance^ %an be mentioned. 

By Christians this is called apatlietic indiffes^ce, by 
*Buddhist6 folerance, and'is the sentimentfof kmdness 
enjoined by t^e Buddha himselff >ven towards non- 
beUereis. 

Note 42. —To African savages telegraphy, for in- 
stance^is a miracle; *£uropeans know that it rests on 


I 
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natural laws. It is th‘9 same with phenomena which we 
are not abl^ to explain. 

Note 43. -All the Europeait Orientalists are unahi- 
f mous in |heir admiration of the extraordinary powers of 
memory of Indian Brahmans. Max Muller, one of the 
greatest living authorities' in Oriental lore, maintains 
that if the collective manuscripts and printed copies of the 
Brahman Scriptures were ‘suddenly destro3?fed, they could 
easily betveplaced again, word for word and syllable for 
>' syllable, with the hel^f of the Brahmans, who kntjw 
them perfectly by h?art. * 

« 

Nqu'E 44.—Buddhism has no mission to teach physical 
science. It has nothing to ^ with the outward qualities! 
of things, but witn tlteir innermost being, and therefore 
its position with regard* to science is' ncii'' er hostile ftor 
dependent. 

*The educated Buddhisb is 'not prejudiced against 
natural science. He care^illy. examines the conclu- 
• 90ns advanced, ^intluenced by any religious scruples, 
and he adopts those which s^m 40 lym to be correct. 

Eurof^an learned men liave for this reason always* 
met wit^ kindness and courtesy in Buddhist countries. 

ThefBuddhist knows that science, like everything else, 
in liable to change; that it is progressing, and able tp 
impart mu^ useful knowledge not t9\^ht in the times" 
of the Bhddha. On the other handfhe is aware tl^t no 
progres|^no \li5coveiy, can be made in contradiction to 
the Buddha*^ teaching. He looks on science*as^a terres-* 
trial sister of the eternal truth. ^ 

Science enlightens the ^sndorstanding and ena^es^e 
mind to receive lygher knojUedge, but the etemaUtruth 
alone, taught by the Buddha, leads to full light and 
deliverance. 
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He who possesses perfect kno^edge of the “ Four 
' Grand Truths ”. can dispense with science, •whilst the 
• nio$t comprehensive scientific learning is yet, from the 
standpoint of higher knowledge, ignorance (avidya), 
because it cannot lead to deliverance from suffering and 
re-birth. * 

• • * 

Note 45)^--Theword ^'Sangha been rendered 

by “ BrotherhdB(f of the Elect," though the term does 
not quite correspon<l with the original meaning. “5angha" 
literally signifies, “ the*Brolhcrhu4ffl of all the Bhikshus or 
.Samanas," the true diStiples and»folloftfcrs of the Buddha. 

Both Bhikshu and Santana are terms for which no 
"adequate translation can be ^und. "Fhe literal traAsla- 
tiftn of Bhikshu is “ beggar,” but not |p the modem Euro- 
•pean^sense of the t\ord, where it iytplies something^low 
and degrading, "'^amana is one who, foi^the sake of 
moral developmeinj abstains from every sensual enjoy¬ 
ment—in point of fact, an ascrtic. The simplest render¬ 
ing of Bhikshu would • perhaps have been “begging 
^ monk, or mendicant j” but this, too, mighfccasily have led . 
to some misunderstaudiitg: lor the Bhikshus differ from 
(3iiistian mendicants inasmuch as they do not t^e the 
vow of blind obedience to tUir superiors, and 4n thi^' that 
their vows are'not inevocable. Some Europeans nave 
rendered the woid Bhikshu by “priest,” but this is 
far from correct, fo&^e Bhikshus possess no siiperdotal 
privileges. 'I’he wor4^‘ Efect ” was^finally adopted'^as the 
nearest *appro|ich to the original me&iog of^he^yord. 
The sacred* books frequently speak (^-^he Bh&shus and 
the Samanas asithe “Anya”—that is, the nobles, the 
“ Elefi;’.* a^terro indicative of (Mlrl^lling and th^ position 
with reference to the great mas#pf the laity. 

Note 46.—Of course the women members of the Older 
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(Bhikshunis) live iii^ separate Viha3-as. * 1'hey are not 
.allowed t4 live ^lone in hermitages, and are always under 
the superintendence of the Bh^shus. 

Notj; 47.—The bestowing of alms on the Brotherhood 
is no obligatory duty of the layman. He gives of his own 
.free will, and because he*thereby gains merit and promotes 
his own welfare.^ Buddhism teaches that tt is not the 
Bhikshu who should be* grateful for giffs received from 
the Upusaka, but the latter to the first, because the 
recipient affords the litmor an opportunity to gain ijperit 
by a charitable acf. 
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\ery carefully drawn and ire calculated to be very useful to all who aie inierested 
in the. Riibiect 

** Wc miy add tliat it is worthy of bd^usil ill who as students of invcholis^, 
care to Uase ike struggles oh the luiinin mind itid to n te its p'lssage from 
a mmaU im through m>sti isni to the clc irncss of 1 pic'll It^lit *-/»/»< flf> 

THE IHEIAH EtiLIOIOHS; or, Resulrt*'>f the M>steiious 

Uuddhisg]fo v-Onc inin^ tint ilso which is to bt, uiulcistootl in th^ 
Dmnii/ of Fue B> IIarok Jbnnino'i, Au hor of iht 
Rosicrncians* Fhcir Vites and &.c Demy 8vo, 

cloth, lay 6«/ ' 


PATTL OF TABSTTS. I3> the Author of .“Rabbi jeshua \ 
Just Publishid Ciown bvo, clot , 4 f 6/ 

1 Ik e whohase n. id' Ki dn Jeshu'y willkn \v wh a toc\pect lu ‘Paiib * 1 iis is 
from the iK.n of i)ic same 111 ill) ni< ns iiiu r hr >v ikisin ti* ’ ib 1 ti 1111,11^1 s 
not at ill like till, popul ir bn^riplie tb \\ ^^tlc wheb i|>|eir in s ii 
juimbtrs the mrli^rs ef thel*e m cencrilK 1 n hit t> shiw then cm lit on 1 1 
author of this w ui k setbns to be e 11 eitd t > hide 1 is |,r( it u <1 <> id^ iii ill ju>, I it b 
'Ihc j is-ice of Us lusa* colour 1 ir icb 1 1 the e s if the puvuus of 

Jerusilcm, \ntioeh ^ a Rome bts|^ak as hoi u whitt ^ it elniming st} le of the 
Work ilssimpliuly inddiiectnesS|Shjw 1 wniei t fn mi ui htenry skill ofsfftnti 
*^A fhmaiKable boik i be aiitliir his rtiliseu m lus own mind 

a meturc of Paul which, whether title () fils^, is \ i\id indthisheh'i reprodiucdm 
a nyle of unusual irU^aiice in 1 p iwcr 1 / in hi \U 9 ( h n i^an 
*' Ihe author his knowlcdgi imigmi 1 m and mnrlcd literary fieility ind th< 
result of these conibuied cdts u f jund in ski tches which ire rich m light, colour, liTe, 
«y>d p dturesmienosi.* - 'tanchi Utr J* rnm 

** A pong tbofO-Straiiji,e peopU wh > le), rd Kuberl fKmcic «s cmbndiing in an 
attn&Ltive foKtU dW mam tcichings of ( hristiinit^ ’’aul of lirsiis may mid favour 
for Us mer^v titmry exceltciiee, whi his undent iMr HomtHgJat 

** A (onsil^ mble sensation win creited seven or eii{ht y em ago by the pubhcition 
of *H^bi *shua * a brilliant rhetorical Sudy of the life of Jesus by one who 
rcgllrdcl|^|lm ''s no Mea^iih, but as a pure mmefed md high wniled cnthiuua&t 1 he 
anonym ihb^uhor now comes forward with a Minilar study He faiily wirna thosf 
*#faose hcaita arc firmly fixed m the leMOtA of their childhoo/;!, and piciixsouN who 
want then faith disturbed, to stop at the Preface Ihc great value 

work bes m its wonderfully vivid pictures of the sen 111 religious, and political 
hfeof the tim^—'picturrs composed of skilfiills grom I hiiu% derived from 1 wide 
reading of c iremporary, classical and 1 alminiic b^ iture 'M. Jirtstian ffVrAf 

POS!HnJXOUS HTTMAlfITT: a btuay of Pliantoins l\f 

ArKy’.PHKHj'A^hll* r\ Member of the Bordeaux Acatieiny of Science 
Iranslated ind A»**'italcd by 1 Tenr\ S Ok on Crmvn 8vo, 
cloU^^r 6 t/. S' 

Con 1 £N 1 s —P acts £<itaUKhing the Exister ce of the Posthumous 
Pcrsonaljtyj^ in Man —Its Modes of Mamfr^t^ti^n—Facts 

a Posthu* 

BM614 — Its Physical' 

JflN^Mrvoir of Living 
iHPHectiic AniiDA^-- 
nmUtc Ether andj the 
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Personality which Tl riiiifiuJtr'* - 1 Somnambnle—The Slee|t 
tilkcr—The .Seti •The liirni»gt\b*--Ihe Tall^'’table—Tlie 
Medium MiiiU-* nf the I csiitidf—Pioiiii»v ^ Migic-llic 
Intuhi ttic (» ssii g S])iii - ajflfthej^^Uanly of jhe 

i ivim> Phfuoiii -C M^tlic K iiity flFine Tians hepuKhral 
P lan m Ivcsrmbl incf Bf n|e Spintisiic Phenomena to the 
I |fffiliiu.na of ihj P >’*thumous^r ler—Lycinthrooy'-nfihnce aL 
the H iiini* of 111 Sl^idts—Th^x Pre occupUions «-^ow^1iry 
Pinl Hii; tl) ir I \isti_itte —Th^l^^wnoiis \*iin|>iic 

/ r tih If \ II 1 . irt f I ys a i i t i * \ Ihntiy i 

t l\ \f' I \ I O >iiUl itmi lyCilr^liMt itl otL M 

\ M}f I \ 1 ^ s 111! IIS of liitiloiiis I li^rc IS 

C 1 Itci t‘U of liUt li 

i)ttc s) lii^ niind h 

() I'^ii og Ciooki 

\ssi ^t) 1 i) U^^W^hisi 

wii \ tin i\ (ci D^i. II iu<(iifeii «1 

ilu t \ I tn^ iri^ no m i tliinV. nt 

1 I at nir lit 1 )^ I I i^u > f kli I** \ ^tlriii iUa^ 

ih I I M 1 in III ] If < uh I. |ii( so II of Wrisiiiint) 

^^l I V I ^ i \ V 11 1 f 1 li |i \it in I Hi pi n il \ iii* 

\\ I t I 1 i) 1 I in 1 I I ^ Il I l^niT ( ns III I 

THa»tJGH#TH£ QATES OF GOLD: A I la^ilnn <A 

Ih u^lu lly ^l \i I I. ( uM ly Snub hvt), whiti <.hnh74' b/ 
foNjrMs- lin. Scaich J >» Iha'ffcrt Nlysttiy of t)ic 

Ih csh lid Ihc*liwu^ I IftuL lit \U ui Pain- Tfcc beuct 
ren^lh ^ * 

THE LIFE, TIMES, AND WBITIN 67 OF THOMAS 

CRANHhK, D D , tlic 1 lui^ Ui oinoiig AuhbishM of ( amcdaiiy ^ 
l\ (.iiAKiks Il\sUN( ? A.orft J fi DtihtJCd to *Linv\Kii* 


»Vh 


iishM I 

kj^ 

ficmv 


Ap« M 

tly^Liivcrsiu fif t nnbfidi*MfcA>* 
'roccedingh of iht? Divoice of TWtry 


i\^t.iiAKii^ M \sUN( T <iior n j M wtiiujiia to i.inv%Kii 

\irW|^uJ^of^'iiitcrliury f^my8yo,Ap« xiv 
and 307, ^ 

CnMFNj's.-^C^dnMPLly'Liivtrsiu Tif t nnbiidi«c^|Kj> 
flier’s l^aiti'ipation flic Proceedings of iht? Divoice ofTWlry 
VUI from Catthtnne—Kis Second Maiimcc as a Pncs^lli'- Oaihs 
on Lonsccraiion as ai4 Aithbisbbp—The Pile of An^Uol(*)j> 
Henry's Muni cs wiih f&rf^Seymour, Ann of CI«ySB|pihenne 
Ho« ard, an^l ithcrinc Parr, and CrannictS allcged^prucipatijw 
in these Acts—Jleniy V HI *s Political and Siic>al Kefurms uHSr 
CraiimerS alleged (/uidantc—l^crseciitions, and Crinmtr's allejAl 


in tnesc Acts—^leniy v If 1 s l oiitical unci Social Kerurms ur 
CratimerS alleged («uidan(c—Persecutions, and Crinmtr's alic 
ParticM ation — Ihe Piogie s o the Ktfoinnlion urid 

. Henry .VIII * and^^vani \ I. Cmyiicr s I all and^^rtyrd 
' liasmUeijcd Kecinlfations—liis \\ ritings-*Jol2JkJMiL.the Mart 
lOgis^The JJeaiification of jiishop FisJer 

and others,%s M iiiyi 
" Mr Collett hr n^S to^iii iasW both breadth 1 
srrupuloiisl) frr< front piejudiCt. -CrMt 
' On the whole* wt tmnk that W'* have m thu 
of Crai imcr hetoni 

* 1 hmhof IS a \ duablc contribiii 
to the lovea of religioiu liber* v is 
rtsearch, of Icamuin, ot s 


Personal Uae of t 
and wffb Deerrc 1 
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FABAGEL8US, j 111; k ui I I11UJJJJU9 I t^uifjJuiasicU^ 

lombast gi ilohenhcii'i, known bj the eiame f>f ‘‘Paracelsus,* 
jiml thf; s^t tnce of hi4»teachings concenniig Cosmoiu Sjithro 
|K>logV| Pneur M^^;tcalId Sorcei'*, Al he ’i/atif 

vstrojpgyi rhilt « ^hyaid Theu^ ph\ Lxtracle< and '^an^latec 
^rom hib rare evi J>rk4, fint from some ui. ibltshed 

^ anuMipts ft, ’Krjmans, M D Post 8vr,VLp xm 

v'^F]|rsi?^. t ^ o —LKphnation of Terms*- 

rb^ot^%>— \ Sorcery-^ 

Medicine^-Af a Vo mimin ucy I hilosopL) a*i*^ Theosophy"- 

j ^endix fr ? SlT- V 
S/ / 4 iw , or. Res..A hi*' mepermnnun 


J he k Life of I^ilippub 1 hcophrastue 
mheiri, known by the eiame f>f “Paracelsus,* 
of hi 4 .tcachings concenniig Cosnn>I« »v, Sjithro 


bltshed 
p xm 


me pirmnnun 
t L/ui/at 


ip vin and ^50, cloth 


and 

A^’ost 


M W,l T... A../I. / 

ylNiLMs - ///r Pnntti ^mhoy/ j’ 'Sruitcs o'' Bible 
s ttuj—(2) An Ancifnt Semi ^ JUAc (^) lh» rnmilive Rile 10 
Afifla—(4) Traces of the Kile ft* >.#11 ^ 3 WoiidC'Md fvcxpof 

tht RUt -(6) L^ht /r ii« the 't lie Bt m if the *)venaBit 

— (8) I he Rf Jjjifd itt T >k( 11 i ?)pi— I9i./)ihci (ileams of the 

Ki{*, (}* i oj tk —(I) Sacrcuness of 

Blood an i of IJniiJIJtart—(2) \ ivifviiiF I' ^ 1 J {%] A. Ocu 

N^Unre throng mu Mood—(4) L'i ( n any hir ^ud by a 

JTo^i—(5l?jylu‘ipiriO'>» thiough J^lo kI—( 6) liu* roAmumott 
^through •(7) Symhofe Sitnt for llo^l (8) Blooil 

tgp(»''nl InVWvm^s Iniu^ii pA ^ Rt^ in iht. Bt^le — 
k^cwumtations of liiquiry (2) fixichHu & ichmgs of Blood— 
y ^no'IhcTUood c6viniTit inOwuiutc^ v- f ' hr 1 loo If ovenant 
^^sted—(S) The Blood C )\(,nani ukeus 111 lhlip4U‘«jv(ifr 

— (6) Qie Blood Covenant il Sin^i—f jft ' Blood Cov»icnt 
thfr MjT aic Ritual—(8) TFlikT Ptinu i k** ve lllustrated-N^l^) The 
Co\^**'Uit •'» the Gospels—(ro)®fl%iv hic^Hl Covenant allied* 
IttxMi^ce of this Rite strangely undervalued**Life in thulWoodi 
in the Heart, m the Liver- Transmigration of ^duls^Tlie ^tpod*' 
rite in Burnioh-Blood stainc<l Tree oi the C o\entni"-Blood- 
reading dniikmc^C ovciiaiU Cuttini, BUio il aih’ng ^-Blooil rausooiM*^^ 
posm The Cv^nant rcniinder7.-HmUof Blr'uVi/nion-^Fopiicill Inden— 

Arw^®»»P^“W* 

tZrated OP Tw Eosican "■ 

I clotl^^j 'Manifestoes, and Iacl^a#JI>0 


F 


CoMLMic JT ^ of Inh»ted Bfckores ^ 

Iss“.'a ■» c»., c.,: w 

in Germany—Fli# 

OB of iR 


^ui*—Rijbi 
^ VRLnifin 
' Bictneian . 
John 


' '1' ■ <1 
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